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FRENCH DUELLING EXTRAOR- | 


DINARY. 


Tue general attention has been recently 
attracted to a monstrous French duel. The 
records of such things in France present 
another duel quite as absurd, but far less 
horrible. 

At the beginning of the present century, 
the city of Strasbourg resembled Caen in 
possessing a certain number of wrong-headed 
gentlemen who took a pleasure in getting up 
disputes. Soldiers of all ranks had ample 
 saapireres of picking quarrels, whenever 
they wished it, and often when they did not 
wish it. In seventeen hundred and ninety-four 
a captain of hussars, named Fournier, in- 
dulged in this amusement to his heart’s 
content. At a later period, his merit and 
his courage earned him the epaulettes of a 
general of division. His aggressive temper 
and his address with arms, rendered his 
name celebrated in the annals of the duel, 
He was invariably the victor in these 
unfortunate meetings; and Strasbourg had 
to reproach him for the loss of several of 
her sons on the most futile motives of 
quarrel, and especially for having killed, on 
very trifling grounds, a young man named 

lume,—generally beloved, the only support 
of a numerous family,—whom he had chal- 
lenged without any plausible reason, and 
slain without the slightest pity. The death 
of Blume was regarded as a public mis- 
fortune, and sympathised in by a public 
mourning. 

On the very day of Blume’s funeral 





Parbleu! You see what I am doing; I am 
come to the ball.” 

“ Are you not ashamed to come to a ball 
the very day of the funeral of that poor un- 
happy fellow Blume? What will his friends 
and his relations say ?” 

“They may say what they please ; it is all 
one tome. But, I should like to know, what 
business is that of yours ?” 

“Tt is everybody’s business. Everybody is 
thinking and talking about it.” 

“ Everybody is wrong then. I don’t like 
people to poke their noses into my affairs. 
And now, if you please, let me pass.” 

“You shall not go into the ball-room.” 

“ And, pray, why ?” 

“Because you must take yourself off 
instead. The General orders you to retire to 
your own apartments.” 

“ Am I turned out of the house ?” 

“No; it is merely a precaution.” 

“Are you aware of the consequences of 
turning Fournier out of doors ?” 

“T do not want to hear any of your rhodo- 
montades. Just have the goodness to take 
yourself off.” 

“Listen!” said Fournier, in a fury. “TI 
cannot have my revenge of the General, 
because he is my superior officer; but you 
are my equal; you have presumed to take 
your share in the insult, and you shall pay 
for the whole of it. We will fight!” 

“Listen, in turn,’ replied Dupont. “I 
have long been out of patience with you; I 
am disgusted with your bullying ways; and 
I hope to give you a lesson which you will 


General Moreau gave a ball, to which were | long remember.” 


invited all the members of the high bour- 
geoisie, 
scandalous scenes which could not fail to 
take place between the fellow townsmen, 
perhaps the relations, of the unfortunate 
deceased and the aggressor, who was styled 
his murderer. General Moreau, therefore, 
desired his aide-de-camp, Captain Dupont, 
afterwards the general who capitulated at 
Baylen, to prevent Captain Fournier from 
entering the ball-room. 


Fournier passed a sleepless night. He 


It was desirable to avoid the| would have gone mad with vexation, had he 


not been consoled by the hope of killing 
Dupont. But the result of the combat was 
not what he expected, for Dupont gave him 
a frightful wound. 

“You fence well,” said Fournier, as he 
fell. 

“ Not badly, as you see.” 


“Yes; but now I know your game. You 


Dupont stationed won’t catch me another time—as I will show 


himself in a corner of one of the antechambers, | when I am well again.” 


and immediately he caught sight of him ac- 
costed him abruptly. 
“What are you going to do here ?” 


“You wish for another encounter ?” 
“Parbleu ! That’s a matter of course.” 
In fact, after a few weeks’ nursing, Four- 


“Ah! That's you, Dupont ? Good evening.’ nier, for the second time, was face to face 
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with his adversary. It owas mow his turn.| Sometimes the promotion of one of these 
He gave Dupont a home-thrust, with the/duellists put a temporary stop to the regular 
comment : course of their encounters, ‘he third article 
“You see clearlyyyou bold your hand: too| of the treaty enjoined respect forthe military 
low to parry properly, After you have made| hierarchy, There is a letter from Fournier 
our thrast, you gave me time to stick three|to Dupont, as follows : 
inches of cold iron between your ribs.” My Dean Duront,—I am informed that the Em- 
“ This is only the second act,” cried Dupont. | peror hasdone justice to your merits by promoting you 
“We'll come to the catastrophe as soon as / to the rank of General of Brigade. Accept my sincere 
possible.” | congratulations on an advancement which is no more 
Fournier would have liked to conclude the | than the natural consequence of your knowledge and 
third act by the aid of the pistol, but Dupont | your courage. For myself, there is a double motive 
claimed the military privilege which obliges | for rejoicing at your nomination. In the first place, 
officers to fight with their swords. Dupont the satisfaction given by a circumstance so flattering to 
was.wise in maintaining his right, for .Four-|¥°"" future prospects; and secondly, the permission 
nier’s expertness as a pistol shot is. still which it gives us of having a turn together at the first 
remembered with astonishment. He had | °PPorum'y. 
accustomed his servant to hold between his} The singularity of this affair, lasting, as it 
fingers a piece of money, which-he sent flying | did, many years, attracted in time the 
with a bullet at fiverand-twenty paces dis-|public attention. Dupont and Fournier 
tance. And frequently one of the hussars. of| strictly observed the clauses of their treaty, 
his regiment, as he galloped past smoking his| Their persons were marked with numerous 
ipe, was surprised to find .it smashed | sears; they continued, all. the same for that, 
iran his lips, without suspecting that) to cut and slash at each other in most enthu- 
Fournier had amused himself. by making | siastic style ; and General Fournier used to 
target of the tobaeco-bowl. observe, now and then, “It is really astonish- 
he catastrophe, since.so.we must style it,|ing that J,,who always kill my man, cannot 
brought about no decisive result ; they each | contrive to kill that devil Dupont.” 
received a trifling seratch, Then these| By-and-bye, General Dupont received the 
two wise-heads, annoyed at so negative a,| order to join the Army of the Grisons, 
result, agreed to recommence the struggle| Dupont was not expected, and no prepara- 
until one of the two. should confess himself | tions.had been made for his reception. There 
beaten, and should renounce all further | was no inn on the spot occupied by the staff. 
resistance. They therefore drew up the fol-|The General was in vain trying to finda 
lowing little treaty, which still exists in the |lodging, when he perceived before him a 
possession of Colonel Berger : ebalet, through whose windows the light of a 


I. Whenever Messieurs Dupont and; Fournier shall | £7¢ was gleaming. Dupont did not. hesitate 
happen to,.be within. thirty, leagues’ distance of each to go.and ask shelter and hospitality of the 
other, they shall each perform half the distance, for | fortunate inhabitant of the wooden cottage. 
the sake of a meeting sword in hand: He knocked at. the door ; he opened it ; he 

II. if one of the two. contracting parties is unavoid-| entered. A man was sitting writing in front 
ably hindered by his military duties, the party,who is|ofa bureau; he turned his head to regard 
free shall travel the whole of the distance, in order to} his visitor, ‘Recognising the unexpected 
a Be ene the service with the | guest who came to interrupt his correspon- 
xigences of the present treaty : » } j . : . 

111. No excuse-shall be admissible except those re- on one es maine, the other, Sane Senay 
sulting from military. obligations : « ' 5 . 

1V. The, present treaty being entered into in good a ae * you, Dupont. We will have 
faith, ite conditions may be modified .with the consent ‘ ° i Gae Oe. ” ot 
of the panties. “By all means; with all my heart,” said 

This treaty was executed. Whenever the nupent & ° ar age hg om _ ” a 

. , occupant of the ebélet. ni ey set to 
two madmen were able to meet, they fought, | work, chatting between the passes. 
and the most extraordinary correspondence,| “T thought you were employed in the 
in the.second-person, too, the most ‘familiar | interior?” said Fournier. 
—— speech, was exchanged be: “The minister has put me into the fourth 
° corps.” 

I am invited to a déjefiner by the officers of the | “Really! What a.curions coincidence! 
Regiment of Chasseurs at Lunéville [wrote one of |I command the cavalry there. And so, you 
them]. I expect to take a journey there, to accept | are only just.arrived ?” 
this polite invitation, As you are on leave of absence} “JT got out of the carriage five minutes ago.” 
— stow take mone mi you like, of my short) * And your first thoughts were devoted to 

ys a apoke at each other, me. How very kind!” 

Or again : At laat, General Dupont’s. sword, after 

Dean Kauzyp,—I shall be passing through Stras- | traveraing General Fournier's: thrust, struck 
bourg the fifth of November next, about noon. You the wall. 
will wait for me at the Hotel des Postes; we will| “Sacrédié!” shouted Fournier. 
have a little fencing. “You did not expect that ?” 
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“Yes, I did. Directly I left my guard, I} were punctual at their rendezvous. As -soon 
saw that I was caught. But ’tis you whoj|as they were inside the inclosure, the two 
don’t expect what is going to happen.” | antagonists sought after each other cautiously, 

During this little dialogue, one of the) halting to listen at every step, They ad- 
speakers played the part of naturalist, the | vanced slowly, with their cocked pistols in 
other the part of butterfly. | their hands, eye on the watch, and ear 

“Well, let us see what is likely to happen.” | all attention. At the turn of an alley they 

“The moment you stir, \I shall give you) perceived each other; by a rapid .motion 
a thrust in the belly. You area dead man.” | they threw themselves behind the trunks 


“T will ward your thrust.” of a couple of trees; in this position .they 

“ Impossible.” remained for a considerable time, when 

“T.won’t stir:my sword an inch. I will| Dupont resolved. toact. At first he gently |} 
sword,” tree which protected him ; he then protruded | 

“Do you know that this is a very dis-| half the thickness of the fleshy part of his 
agreeable position ?” said Fournier. arm, drawing it back.again instantly. It was | 

“For you especially. ‘Throw. down your) lucky for'him that he did so; for, imme- 
sword, and:I will allow you to quit it.” diately afterwards, a bullet sent a large piece | 

“No: I intend to kill you.” of bark flying. -Fournier had lost.a shot, { 


Fortunately, the noise which the two} In the course ef.a few minutes, Dupont 
generals made, was heard by the officers,| recommenced the same maneeuvre on the 
who came and.separated the combatants. opposite side of the tree-trunk, and he em- 

Dupont, the more reasonable of the two,| bellished his original idea by showing the tip 
now and then thought of the absurdity of a| of his pistol-barrel, as if he in turn were 
quarrel, which still went on after so many | watching for an opportunity to fire, Holding 
struggles, and asked himself whether he} his hat in his right hand, he displayed it as 
should not be doing:right-in killing Fournier, | far.as the rim. ‘In a twinkling, the hat was 
to make an end of the matter. Besides that,| blown away ; fortunately, there was no. head 


keep you pinned till you throw down your! waved the tail of his coat just outside the 
{ 
' 
| 
} 
| 
{ 
| 
he was going to.get married. One morning | inside it, Fournier, therefore, had wasted his | 


he called on Fournier. second bullet, 
“Are you come to fix.a day for a match?”} Dupont then sallied from his fortress, and 


“Perhaps:I am ; but first of all, let us talk | him in the attitude of a brave man for whom 
a little, Listen to this; I intend to get| there is no further hope. When Dupont was 
married ; and before I enter the serious state | within a couple of paces of his enemy, he said : 
of matrimony, ‘I should like to have done} “Tcankill you, if I like; itismy rightand 


with you.” my privilege; but I cannot fire at.a human 
“Oh! oh!” creature in cold blood, I spare your life.” 
“Our quarrel has now! lasted for nineteen| “ As you please.” 


inquired the latter, on seeing him enter. marched up to his adversary, who awaited | 
| 


ears. 'I do not-wish to continue a style of} “I spare it to-day, you understand clearly ; 
ife which my wife might consider not exactly | but I remain the master of my own property, 
comfortable ; and therefore, in virtue of the | of which I allow you the provisional enjoy- 
fourth article of our treaty, I am come to| ment. But if ever you give me any trom, 
propose'a change in the mode of combat, and | if ever you try to pick a quarrel with me, I | 
soto have a final meeting, the result of} shall take the liberty of reminding you that | 
which shall be decisive. We will fight with | Iam the lawful owner of a couple of bullets | 


pistols.” specially destined to be lodged in your skull; |} 
“You don’t think of such a thing!” cried | and we will resume the affair exactly at the | 
Fournier, in astonishment. point where I think proper to leave it | 


“I know that that is your strong point ;| to-day.” | 
but, to equal the chances, we will do this, if} So ended.a duel which began |in seventeen 
youlike, One of my friends has, at Neuilly, | hundred and ninety-four, and only finished in | 
an inclosure planted with trees, and com-| eighteen hundred and thirteen. 
pletely surrounded with walls ; there are two 


to it, one at each end. Ona day, and MY LADY LUDLOW. 
at an hour to be agreed upon, we will g to 


the ineclosure separately, armed with our two CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 
holster-pistols ready loaded, to take a single} “In the hurry of the moment I searce | 
shot'with each. We will try which can find| knew what I did. I bade the housekeeper 

the other, and whoever catches sight of the| put up every delicacy she had, in order to 
other, shall fire.” tempt the invalid, whom yet 1 hoped to bring | 





“That's a droll idea.” back with me to our house. When the car- 
“Does it suit you ?” riage was ready, I took the good woman 
“Ten o’clock on Thursday morning—will | with me to show us the exact way, which 
that do?” my coachman professed not ‘to know; for, | 
“ That's it ; agreed. Adieu, till Thursday.’’| indeed, they were staying at but a poor kind | 


The hour and the day determined on, they | of place at the back of Leicester Square, of | 
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which they had heard, as Clément told me | permission to remove Madame de Créquy to 
afterwards, from one of the fishermen who; my own house, and to learn how it best 
lad carried them across from the Dutch| could be done ; for I saw that every move- 
coast in their disguises as a Friesland peasant | ment in the room, every sound, except 
and his mother. They had some jewels of; Clément’s voice, brought on a fresh access of 
value concealed round their persons; but! trembling and nervous agitation. 
their ready money was all spent before Isaw| “The doctor was, I should think, a clever 
them, and Clément had been unwilling to| man ; but he had that kind of abrupt manner 
leave his mother, even for the time necessary | which people get who have much to do with 
to ascertain the best mode of disposing of the the lower orders, 
diamonds. For, overcome with distress of “T told him the story of his patient, the 
mind and bodily fatigue, she had reached | interest I had in her, and the wish I enter- 
London only to take to her bed in a sort of| tained of removing her to my own house. 
low, nervous fever, in which her chief and| “‘ It can’t be done,’ said he. ‘ Any change 
only idea seemed to be, that Clément was} will kill her.’ 
about to be taken from her to some prison or| “‘ But it must be done,’ I replied. ‘And 
other ; and if he were out of her sight, though | it shall not kill her.’ 
but for a minute, she cried like a child, and| “‘Then I have nothing more to say,’ said 
could not be pacified or comforted. The land-| he, turning away from the carriage-door, and 
lady was a kind, good woman, and though she | making as though he would go back into the 
but half understood the case, she was truly | house. 
sorry for them, as foreigners, and the mother! “‘Stop a moment. You must help me; 
sick in a strange land. and, if you do, you shall have reason to be 
“T sent her forwards to request permission | glad, for I will give you fifty pounds down 
for my entrance. In a moment t 
ment—a tall, elegant young man in a curious! shall.’ 
dress of coarse cloth, standing at the open| “He looked at me, then (furtively) at the 
door of a room, and evidently—even before | carriage, hesitated, and then said: ‘You do 
he accosted me—striving to soothe the terrors | not mind expense apparently. I suppose you 
of his mother inside. I went forwards, and | area rich lady of quality. Such folks will 
would have taken his hand, but he bent down | not stick at such trifles as the life or death of 
aud kissed mine. a sick woman to get their own way. [ 


“*May I come in, madame?’ I asked, | suppose I must e’en help you, for if I don’t, 
looking at the poor sick lady, lying in the| another will.’ 
dark, dingy bed, her head prop up on| “Ididnotmind what hesaid,sothathe would 
coarse and dirty poere and gazing with} assist me. I was pretty sure that she was in 


affrighted eyes at all that was going on. a state to require opiates; and I had not 

“*Clément! Clément! come to me !* she | forgotten Christopher Sly, you may. be sure, 
cried ; and when he went to the bedside she|so I told him what I had in my head. That 
turned on one side, and took his handin both|in the dead fof night,—the quiet time in 
of hers, and began stroking it, and looking | the streets—she should be carried in a hos- 
up in his face, I could scarce keep back my | pital litter, softly and warmly covered over 
tears, from the Leicester Square lodging-house to 


saw Clé-| with pleasure, If you won't do it, another 


“He stood there quite still, except that rooms that I would have in perfect readiness | 


from time to time he spoke to her in a low|for her. As I planned, so it was done. I let | 


tone, At last I advanced into the room, so| Clément know, by a note, of my design. I 


that I could talk to him, without renewing| had all prepared at home, and we walked | 


her alarm. I asked for the doctor's address ;| about my house as though shod with velvet, 
for I had heard that they had called in some/| while the porter watched at the open door. 
one, at their landlady’s recommendation : but} At last, through the darkness, I saw the 
I could hardly understand Clément’s broken | lanterns carried by my men, who were lead- 
English, and mispronunciation of our proper | ing the little procession. The litter looked 
names, and was obliged to apply to the| like a hearse; on one side walked the doctor, 
woman herself. I could not say much to/on the other Clément: they came softly and 
Clément, for his attention was perpetually| swiftly along. I could not try any farther 


needed by his mother, who never seemed to|experiment; we dared not change her j 


perceive that I was there, But I told him| clothes; she was laid in the bed in the 
not to fear, however long I might be away,|landlady’s coarse night-gear, and covered 
for that I would return before night ; and,| over warmly, and left in the shaded, scented 
bidding the woman take charge of all the| room, with a nurse and the doctor watching 
heterogeneous things the housekeeper had put | by her, while I led Clément to the dressing- 
up, and leaving one of my men in the house,| room adjoining, in which I had had a bed 
one who could understand a few words of| placed for him. Farther than that he would 
French, with directions that he was to hold not go; and there I had refreshments brought. 
himself at Madame de Créquy’s orders until Meanwhile he had shown his gratitude by 
I sent or gave him fresh commands, I drove | every possible action (for we none of us da 

off to the doctor's, What I wanted was his|to speak): he had kneeled at my feet, and 
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kissed my hand, and left it wet with his 
tears. He had thrown up his arms to 
Heaven, and prayed earnestly, as I could see 
by the movement of his lips. I allowed him 
to relieve himself by these dumb expressions, 
if I may so call them,—and then I left him, 
and went to my own rooms to sit up for my 
lord, and tell him what I had done. 

“Of course it was all right; and neither 
my lord nor I could sleep for wondering how 
Madame de Créquy would bear her awaken- 
ing. I had engaged the doctor to whose face 
and voice she was accustomed to remain 
with her all night: the nurse was expe- 
rienced, and Clément was within call. But 
it was with the greatest relief that I heard 
from my own woman, when she brought me 
my coffee, that Madame de Créquy (Monsieur 
had said) had awakened more tranquil than 
she had been for many days. To be sure, 
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terms in many a distinguished house, had 
he cared to visit much ; but he accompanied 
my lord and me with an air of indifference 
and languor, which I sometimes fancied, 
made him be all the more sought after ; 
Monkshaven (that was the title my eldest son 
bore) tried in vain to interest him in all youn 

men’s sports. But no! it was the same throug 

all. His mother took far more interest in 
the on-dits of the London world, into which 
she was far too great an invalid to venture, 
than he did in the absolute events themselves, 
in which he might have been an actor, One 
day, as I was saying, an old Frenehman 
of a humble class presented himself to our 
servants, several of whom understood French ; 
and through Medlicott, I learnt that he was 
in some way connected with the De Créquys ; 
not with their Paris-life ; but I fancy he had 
been intendant of their estates in the country; 


the whole aspect of the bed-chamber must! estates which were more useful as hunting- 


have been more familiar to her than the 
miserable place where I had found her, and 
she must have intuitively felt herself among 
friends. 

“My lord was scandalised at Clément’s 
dress, which, after the first moment of seeing 
him, I had forgotten, in thinking of other 
things, and for which I had not prepared 
Lord Ludlow. He sent for his own tailor, 
and bade him bring patterns of stuffs, and 
engage his men to work night and day till 
Clément could appear as became his rank. 
In short, in a few days so much of the traces 
of their flight were removed, that we had 
almost forgotten the terrible causes of it, and 
rather felt as if they had come on a visit to 
us than that they had been compelled to fly 
their country. Their diamonds, too, were 
sold well by my lord’s agents, though 
the London shops were stocked with jewel- 
lery, and such portable valuables, some of 
rare and curious fashion, which were sold 
for half their real value by emigrants who 
could not afford to wait. Madame de Créquy 
was recovering her health, although her 
strength was sadly gone, and she would 
never be equal to such another flight, as the 
perilous one which she had gone through, and 
to which she could not bear the slightest 
reference. For sometime things continued in 
this state ;—the De Créquys still our honoured 
visitors,—many houses besides our own, even 
among our own friends, open to receive the 
poor flying nobility of France, driven from 
their country by the brutal republicans, and 
every freshly-arrived emigrant bringing new 
tales of horror, as if these revolutionists were 
drunk with blood, and mad to devise new 
atrocities. One day Clément ;—I should tell 
= he had been presented to our good 

ing George and the sweet queen, and they 
had accosted him most graciously, and his 
beauty and elegance, and some of the circum- 
stances attendant on his flight, made him be 
received in the world quite like a hero of 


romance; he might have been on intimate! 


grounds than as adding to their income. 
However, there was the old man; and with 
him, wrapped round his person, he had 
brought the long parchment rolls, and deeds 
relating to their property. These he would 
deliver up to none but Senden de Créquy, 
the rightful owner; and Clément was out 
with Monkshaven, so the old man waited; 
and when Clément came in, I told him of the 
steward’s arrival, and how he had been cared 
for by my people. Clément went directly to 
see him. He was a long time away, and lL 
was waiting for him to drive out with me, 
so for some purpose or another, I scarce 
know what, but I remember I was tired of 
waiting, and was just in the act of ringin 
the bell to desire that he might be remind 
of his engagement with me, when he came in, 
his face as white as the powder in his hair, 
his beautiful eyes dilated with horror. I 
saw that he had heard something that 
touched him even more closely than the 
usual tales which every fresh emigrant 
brought. 

“* What is it, Clément ?’ I asked, 

“ He clasped his hands, and looked as though 
he tried to speak, but could not bring out the 
words, ' 

“* They have guillotined my uncle!’ said he 
at last. NowI knew that there was a Count 
de Créquy ; but I had always understood that 
the elder branch held very little communica- 
tion with him ; in fact, that he was a vaurien 
of some kind, and rather a disgrace than 
otherwise to the family. So, perhaps, I was 
hard-hearted ; but I was a little surprised 
at this excess of emotion, till I saw that 
reculiar look in his eyes that many people 
~ when there is more terror in their 
hearts than they dare put into words. He 
wanted me to understand something with- 
out his saying it; but how could I? [ 
had never heard of a Mademoiselle de 
Créquy. 

“* Virginie!’ at last he uttered. In an 
instant 1 understood it all, and remembered 
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that, if Urian had lived, he too might have 
been in love. 

“* Your uncle’s daughter ?’ I inquired. 

“My cousin, he replied, 

“I did not say,‘ your betrothed” but I 
had no doubt of it; I was mistaken, how- 
ever: 

“*Q madame!’ he continued, ‘her 
mother died long ago—her father now—and 
she is in daily fear,—alone, deserted , 

“Ts she in the Abbaye?’ asked I. 

“*No! She is in hiding with the widow 
of her father’s old concierge. Every day they 
may search the house for aristocrats, ‘They are 
seeking them everywhere, Then, not her life 
alone, ‘but that of the old woman, her hostess, 
is sacrificed. The old woman knows this, and 
trembles with fear. Even if she be brave 
enough to be faithful, her fears would betray 
her, should the house besearched. Yet, there 
is no one to help Virginie to escape. She is 
alone in Paris.’ 

“T saw what was in his mind. He was 
fretting and chafing to go to his cousin’s 
assistance ; but the thought of his mother 
restrained him, I would not have kept back 
Urian from such an errand at such atime. 
How should I restrain him? And yet, per- 
haps, I did wrong in not urging the chances 
of danger more. Vet; if it was danger to him, 
was it not'the same or even greater danger to 


her; for the French spared neither age nor | 


sex in those wicked days ‘of terror. So I 
rather fell in with his wish, and encouraged 


him to think how best and most prudently it 
might be fulfilled; never doubting, as I have 
said, that he and his cousin were troth- 
plighted, 

“But when I went'to Madame de Créquy— 
after he had imparted his, or rather our 


plan to her—I found out my mistake. She, 
who was in general too feeble to walk across 
the room save slowly, and with a stick, 
was going from end to end with quick, 
tottering steps; and, if now and then she 
sank upon a chair, it seemed as if she could 
not rest, for she was up again in a moment, 
pacing along, wringing her hands, and speak- 
ing rapidly to herself. 
she stopped ; ‘Madame,’ she said, ‘ you have 
lost your own boy. You might have left me 
mine,’ 

“T was so astonished—I hardly knew what 
to say. Ihad spoken to Clément aa if his 


When she saw me, | 


shall be taken, that either he or you, ormy 
lord, or Monkshaven can think of; but’he 
cannot leave a girl—his nearest relation save 
you—his betrothed, is-she not?’ 
| ™* His betrothed!’ cried she, now at the 
utmost pitch of her excitement. ‘ Virginie 
betrothed to Clément ?—no! thank heaven, 
not so bad as that! Yet it might have been, 
But Mademoiselle seorned my son! She 
would have nothing to do with him. Now is 
the time for him to have nothing to do with 
her!’ 

“Clément had entered at the door behind 

his mother as she thus spoke: His face was 
set and pale till it looRed as grey and immove 
able as if it bad been carved in stone. He 
‘came forward and stood before his mother: 
|She stopped her walk, threw back her 
haughty head, and the two looked each other 
| steadily in the face. After a minute’ or two 
jin this attitude, her proud and resolute gaze 
| never flinching or wavering, he went’ down 
upon one knee, and, taking her hand—her 
hard, stony hand, which never closed on his, 
but remained straight and stiff: 

“* Mother,’ he pleaded, ‘withdraw. your 
prohibition? Let me go!’ 

“What were her words?’ Madame de 
Créquy. replied, slowly, as if forcing her 
memory to the extreme of accuracy. ‘My 
cousin,’ she said, ‘when I marry, I marry 
\a man, not a petit-mattre. I marry a 
|man who, whatever his rank may be, will 
add dignity tothe human race by his virtues, 
jand not be content to live in an effeminate 
court on the traditions of past grandeur.’ 
She borrowed her words from the infamous 
Jean-Jacques Roussean, the friend of her 
scarce less infamous father,—nay ! I will say 
it,—if nother words, she borrowed her prin- 
ciples, And my son to request her to marry 
| him !” 

“*Tt was my father's written wish,’ said 
Clément. 

“* Bat did you not love her? Yow plead 
| your father’s words,—words written twelve 
years before—and' as if that’ were your 
reason for being indifferent to my dislike to 
the alliance. But you requested her’ to 
marry you,—and she refused you with inso- 
lent contempt’; and now you are ready to 
leave me,—leave me desolate in a foreign 
land—’ 

“*Desolate! my mother! ‘and the Countess 





mother’s consent were secure (as I had felt | Ludlow stands there!’ 


my own would have been if Urian had been 


“* Pardon, madame! But all the earth, 


alive to ask it), Ofcourse, both he and I} though it were full of kind hearts, is: but a 
knew that his mother’s consent must be| desolation and a desert place to a mother 
asked and obtained before he could leave her| when her only child is absent. And you, 
to go on such an undertaking ; but, somehow, | Clément, would leave me for this Virginie— 
my blood always rose at the sight or sound | this degenerate De Créquy, tainted with the 

danger ; perhaps, because my fife had been | atheism of the Encyclopédistes! She is only. 
so peaceful, Poor Madame de Créquy! it} reaping some of the fruit of the harvest 
was otherwise with her ; she despaired while| whereof her friends have sown the seed. Let 
I hoped, and Clément trusted. her alone! Doubtless she has’ friends—it 

“*Dear Madame de Créquy, said I. ‘He| may be lovers—among these demons; who, 
will xeturn safely to us; every precaution | under the cry of liberty, commit every licence. 
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Let her alone, Clément! She refused you! notice of his devotion, so evident to every 
with scorn: be too proud to notice her one else, The proud creature! But perhaps 





now.’ 

“* Mother, I cannot think of myself; only) 
of her.’ 

“¢Think of me, then! I, your mother, 
forbid you to go.’ 

“Clément bowed low, and went out’ of; 
the room instantly, as one blinded. She 
saw his groping movement, and, for an 
instant, I think her heart was touched. But 
she turned te me, and tried to exculpate her 
past violence by dilating upon her wrongs, and 
they certainly were many. The Count, her hus- 
band’s younger brother, had invariably tried 
to make. mischief between husband and wife. | 
He had been the cleverer man of the two, 
and had possessed extraordinary influence) 
over her husband. She suspected him of| 
having instigated that clause in her hus- 
band’s will, by which the Marquis expressed 
his wish for the marriage of the cousins, 
The Count had had some interest in the 
management of the De Créquy property 
during her son’s minority. Indeed, I re- 
membered then, that it was through Count 
de Créquy that Lord Ludlow had first heard 
of the apartment which we afterwards took 
in the Hétel de Créquy; and then the recol- 
lection of a past feeling came distinctly out| 
of the mist, as it were; and I called to mind 
how, when we first took up our abode in the 
Hotel de Créquy, both Lord Ludlow and I 
imagined that the arrangement was dis- 
pleasing to our hostess; and how it had 
taken us a considerable time before we had 
been able to establish relations of friendship 
with her, Years after our visit, she began’ 
to suspect that Clément (whom she could) 
not forbid to visit at his uncle’s house, con- 
sidering the terms on which his father had 
been with his brother ; though she herself 
never set foot over the Count de Créquy’s 
threshold) was attaching himself to Made- 
moiselle, his cousin; and she made cautious 
inquiries as to the appearance, character, 
and disposition of the young lady. Made- 
moiselle was not handsome, they said ; but | 
of a fine figure,’ and generally considered 
as _ a very noble and attractive pre-| 
sence, n character she was daring and| 
wilful (said one set) ; original and independent | 
(said another). She was much indulged! 

her father, who had given her something 





that was her haughty way of concealing 
what she felt, And so Madame de-Créquy 
listened, and questioned, and learnt: noth 
decided, until one day she surprised Clément 
with the note in his hand, of which’ she 
remembered the’ stinging words so well, in 
which Virginie had said, in reply to a pre- 
posal Clément had’ sent her through her 
father, that’‘ When she married;.she married 
a man, not a petit-mattre.’ 

“Clément was justly indignant at the in- 
sulting nature of the answer Virgivie had 
sent to a proposal, respectful in its tone, and 
which was, after all, but the cool, hardened 
lava over a burning heart. He: acquieseed 
in his mother’s desire, that he should: not 
again present himself in his uncle’s salons ; 
but he did not forget Virginie, though he 
never mentioned her name. 

“Madame de Créquy and her! son were 
among the earliest proscrits, as they were of 
the strongest possible royalists; and aristo- 
crats, as it was the custom of the horrid 
Sansculottes to term those who adhered to 
the habits of expression and action in which 
it was their pride: to: have: been’ educated. 
They had left Paris some weeks before they 
had arrived in England, and Clément’s:belief 
at the time of quitting the Hétel de Créquy 
had certainly been, that his uncle was not 
merely safe, but rather:a popular’ man with 
the party in power, And, as all communica- 
tion having relation to private: individuals of 
a reliable kind was intercepted, Monsieur de 


'Créquy had felt but:little anxiety for his 


uncle and cousin in comparison with what 
he did for many other friends of very different 
opinions in slities, until the day when he 
was stunned by the fatal information that 
even his progressive uncle was guillotined, 
and learnt that his cousin was-inyprisoned by 
the licence of the mob, whose rights (as she 
called them) she was always advocating. 

“ When I had heard all this story, I confess 
I lost in sympathy for Clément what I gained 
for his mother. Virginie’s life did not: seem 
to me worth the risk that Clément’s would 
run. But whem I. saw him—sad, depressed, 
nay, hopeless—going about like one oppressed 
by a heavy dream which he cannot shake off; 
caring neither to eat, drink, nor sleep, yet 
bearing all with silent dignity, and even 





of a man’s education, and selected for her| trying to foree a poor, faint smile when he 
intimate friend a young lady below her in| caught my anxious eyes; 1. turned round 
rank, one of the Bureaucracie, a Mademoiselle | again, and wondered how Madame de Créquy 
Neckar, daughter of the Minister of Finance.| could resist this mute pleading of her son’s 
Mademoiselle de Créquy was thus intro-| altered appearance. As formy Lord Ludlow 
duced into all the free-thinking salons of| and Monkshaven, as soon as they understood 


Paris; people who were always full of plans’ 
or subverting society. ‘And did Clément 
affect such people?’ Madame de Créquy had 
asked, with some anxiety. No! Monsieur | 
de Créquy had neither eyes nor ears, nor 
thought for anything but his cousin while 
she was by. And she? 


the case, they were indignant that any mother 
should attempt to keep a som out of honour- 
able danger; and it was honourable, anda 
clear duty (according to them) to try to save 
the life of a helpless orphan girl, his next. of 
kin. None bat a Frenchman said my lord, 


She hardly took | would hold himself bound by an old woman’s 
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whimsies and fears, even though she were 
his mother. As it was, he was chafing him- 
self to death under the restraint. If he went, 
to be sure the —— wretches might make an 


end of him, as they had done of many a fine | 


fellow ; but my lord would take heavy odds 
that instead of being guillotined he would 


save the girl, and bring her safe to England, | 


just desperately in love with her preserver, 
and then we would have a jolly wedding 
down at Monkshaven. My lord repeated 
his opinion so often, that it became a certain 
otelaior in his mind of what was to take 
place ; and, one day seeing Clément look even 
paler and thinner than he had ever done 
before, he sent a message to Madame de 
Créquy, requesting permission to speak to 
her in private. 

“*For, by George!’ said he, ‘she shall 
hear my opinion, and not let that lad of hers 
kill himself by fretting. He is too good for 
that. If he had been an English lad, he 
would have been off to his sweetheart long 
before this, without saying with your leave 
or by your leave ; but being a Frenchman, he 
isall for Aineas and filial piety,—filial fiddle- 
sticks!’ (My lord had run away to sea, 
when a boy, against his father’s consent, I am 
sorry to say ; and, as all had ended well, and 
he had come back to find both his parents 
alive, I do not think he was ever as much 
aware of his fault as he might have been 
under other circumstances.) ‘No, my lady,’ 
he went on, ‘don’t come with me. A woman 
can manage a man best when he has a fit of 
obstinacy, and a man can persuade a woman 
out of her tantrums, when all her own sex, 
the whole army of them, would fail. Allow 
me to go alone to my téte-d-téte with 
madame,’ 

“What he said, what passed, he never 
could repeat; but he came back graver than 
he went. 
Madame de Créquy withdrew her pro- 
hibition, and had given him leave to tell 
Clément as much, 

*“* But she is an old Cassandra,’ said he. 
*Don’t let the lad be much with her; her 
talk would destroy the courage of the bravest 
man; she is so given over to superstition.’ 
Something she had said had touched a chord 
in my lord’s nature which he inherited from 
his Scotch ancestors. Long afterwards, I 
heard what this was. Medlicott told me. 

“ However, my lord shook off all fancies 
that told against the fulfilment of Clément’s 
wishes. All that afternoon we three sate 
together, planning ; and Monkshaven passed 
in and out, executing our commissions, and 
preparing everything. ‘Towards nightfall all 
was ready for Clément’s start on his journey 
towards the coast. 

“Madame had declined seeing any of us 
since my lord’s stormy interview with her. 
She sent word that she was fatigued, and 
desired repose. But, of course, before Clément 
set off, he was bound to wish her farewell, 


However, the point was gained ; | 
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and to ask for her blessing. In order to 
avoid an agitating conversation between mo- 
ther and son, my lord and I resolved to be 
| present at the interview. Clément was 
already in his travelling-dress, that of a 
Norman fisherman, which Monkshaven had, 
with infinite trouble, discovered in the pos- 
session of one of the emigrés who thronged 
London, and who had made his escape from 
the shores of France in this disguise, Clé- 
ment’s plan was, to go down to the Coast of 
Sussex, and get some of thes fishing or 
smuggling boats to take him across to the 
Freuch Coast near Dieppe. There again he 
would have to change his dress. O, it was 
so well planned! His mother was startled 
by his disguise (of which we had not thought 
to forewarn her) as he entered her apart- 
ment. And either that, or the being sud- 
denly roused from the heavy slumber into 
which she was apt to fall when she was left 
alone, gave her manner an air of wildness 
that was almost like insanity. 

“* Go, go!’ she said to him, almost push- 
ing him away as he knelt to kiss her hand, 
‘Virginie is beckoning to you, but you don’t 
see what kind of a bed it is——’ 

“*Clément, make haste!’ said my lord, 

in a hurried manner, as if to interrupt ma- 
dame, ‘The time is later than I thought, 
| and you must not miss the morning's tide, 
| Bid your mother good-bye at once, and let us 
be off” For my lord and Morkshaven were 
to ride with him to an inn near the shore, 
from whence he was to walk to his destina-~ 
tion. My lord almost took him by the arm 
to pull him away ; and they were gone, and 
I was left alone with Madame de Créquy. 
When she heard the horses’ feet she seemed 
to find out the truth as if for the first time. 
She set her teeth together. ‘ He has left me 
for her!’ she almost screamed. ‘Left me 
for her!’ she kept muttering; and then, as 
the wild look came back into her eyes, she 
said, almost with exultation, ‘ But I did not 
give him my blessing !’” 


VARIOUS KINDS OF PAPER. 


Who among us with a grandfather in his 
family—all families have not grandfathers— 
does not possess bundles of old letters tied 
up with red tape, written on thick, ribbed, 
uncompromising post, franked by illegible 
members of Parliament, and destitute of hot- 
— or glaze? Who among us, with grey 

airs and wrinkles, can ever forget the geo- 
logical formations of his early copy-books, 
and how hard it was to draw the upstroke 
finely over the mountain ridges? Perhaps, 
too, the pen spluttered—goosequills have that 
way sometimes—and how impossible to pre- 
vent the thick down-stroke from meander- 
ing all askew through the furrows? Do we 
|not all know that sheet of disguised lime 
which invariably cracked and broke where- 
ever it was folded, and raised up a nimbus of 
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white dust, formed into an obstructive con- 
glomerate by innumerable small filaments, 
through which it soon became impossible for 
the pen tomake way? And now what marvels 
of manufactured rags are current under the 
names of De la Rue and Marion! What a fairy 
transmutation from worn-out table-cloths 
and decayed shirt-sleeves, to the diaphanous, 
smooth, pale blue, or pink, or delicate sea- 
green, or bewitching violet-grey sheets which 
carry lovers’ vows through the general, or 
convey dinner invitations by the district post! 
Then, think of the lace-edged paper, what a 
wonder that was when it first came out ? and 
even now, though we have become accus- 
tomed to it, and it has grown sadly vul- 
garised, still it is a very beautiful thing in 
the abstract; and when we think of it ab 
origine, a very striking triumph of ingenious 
invention. Gilded, silvered, and painted, 
embossed papers are also beautiful in them- 
selves; although we limit their use chiefly 
to soap-box covers, and labels, and would 
count it the height of bad taste to set them 
in conspicuous places; but they are very 
pretty, notwithstanding, and in various forms 
are of some use, and a vast deal of ornament, 
| in our daily wants. Painted papers come 
into a higher category. These may be made, 
of course, exquisite works of art, worth hun- 
dreds or thousands, according to the hand 
employed on them; but we are speaking 
| now only of machine decorations—coarser 
ornaments put on simply for effect, and with- 
out much cost of capital, or expenditure of 
brains in the original invention. 

But to return to simple letter-paper ; for, 
if we go into all the branches of the subject, 
if we wander into wall papers, or to where 
great firms manufacture their distinctive 
signs, and fasten Baxter’s processes to chip 
or card box-lids, by the thousand, we shall 
| make a volume, not an article, and overrun a 
whole issue of this publication, instead of 
confining ourselves to the modest niche 
allowed us. 

We spoke disrespectfully, a short time 
ago, of the geological formations and dis- 
aie limes of our early youth ; but if we go 

her back still we shall see cause to be 
pestetal, even for that. Distant friends have 
en reduced to pitiable straits in early 
times for want of some such medium; and 
the very worst piece of writing-paper ever 
made would have been a Godsend te poor 
wretches fain to knot parti-coloured cords, 
or string together leaves of trees, for their 
sole letters of condolence or affection. Stones, 
and bricks, bark, rind, the thin wood which is 
neither bark nor rind, fish-skins, the entrails 
of serpents, the backs of tortoises, mutton 
shoulder-blades, and, to this day, for certain 
purposes known to all schoolboys, slates. 
All these have been used instead of the 
cream-laid and blue wove of our modern 
delight; and waxen tablets, wooden tables, 


ivory, linen, lead, parchment, and _sticks,! 
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have also had their day, and their steady 
patrons, to whom they were sufficient and 
commodious. But to us the quipos which 
the soft Peruvians knotted, or the Beth-luis- 
non,—the Irish alphabet of leaves,—seem but 
poor precursors of our fashionable fine 
lady’s meyer of scented sealing-wax, 
tinted paper, violet ink, and gold pen ; all in 
a hittle papier miché desk, which Queen Mab 
might have used had she been big enough, or 
ever been at school. 

Every nation has its different writing- 
materials, as it has speech and habits peculiar 
to itself, and differing from the rest of the 
world. And though, wherever European in- 
fluence has spread, paper made from linen 
rags has been one of the circumstances 
spread with it; yet the natives of many 
countries are conservative, and will not adopt 
improvements which, they think, imply falli- 
bility in the past, and insecurity for the 
future. It is not every one to whom changes 
are education, or who is willing to learn of 
his neighbour. China, Japan, and other 
Mongolian countries are special examples of 
such conservatism. 

The East has always patronised vegetable 
stationery. ‘The Cingalese scribes write the 
love-letters dictated to them on the leaves of 
the talipot-palm ; the Brahminical manu- 
scripts sent in the beginning of this century 
to Oxford from Fort Saint George, are 
written on the leaves of the ampana, or Palma 
malabarica ; in the Coral Islands of the Mal- 
dives, the customary letter-paper is the maca- 
raquean, the leaf of which is said to be nine 
feet long, and a foot and’ a half broad ; and 
in the East Indies, it is the Musa arbor, or 
plaintain, after being dried in the sun, Until 
the arrival of the French, with their papier de 
luxe, the Algerines used to make a paper of 
the fibres of the agave, originally a native of 
Mexico. Indeed, all the palm tribe are valu- 
able for writing materials. Hermannus 
gives an account of a monster palm, called 
codda pana, or Palma montana malabariea, 
the round plicated leaves of which are twenty 
feet broad, being used for coverings of houses, 
for cloaks, and for stationery, by the whole 
population of a district. Part of one leaf only 
is sufficient for a moderate-sized book ; and 
the manner in which it is used is, by writing 
between the folds, making the characters 
through the outer cuticle. Some American 
trees have the same properties. One of 
them, called the xagua, forms a Spanish cloak 
of no mean quality; while, from its inner- 
most substance, a fine white pellucid mem- 
brane is taken, like the skin of an egg, as 
large as our parchment skins, and not in- 
ferior to our best paper. It is used as paper, 
and answers all the purposes of post and 
foolscap. 

The ancient Egyptians used, as all the 
world knows, that famous reed, the Cyperus 
Papyrus with which, in after-time, they fur- 
nished Greece and Rome. The papyrus was 
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ent into strips or layers, laid on a table 
moistened with "Nile water, glued together 
also with Nile water, pressed and dried in 
the sun, then turned out as the papyrus, by 
which the world has learnt more than the 
ieonoclasts of the present ‘day are willing to 
allow. ‘A kind of size, made of bread steeped 
in boiling water passed through a cloth, was 
spread carefully over them, and the papyri, 
such as we ‘see them now in the mummy 
cases, were then taken from the manufactories 
tobe sold to the Egyptian public in Egyptian 
shops. Some of them were thirty or even 
more feet long. The longest we have as yet 
was thirty feet. In later times, each city of 
note in the Delta had its paper-making speci- 
ality. Sais was famous for her charta 
Saitica ; and other cities, of too learned names 
for a general article, likewise put forth their 
Bath post in the timesof the Ptolemies. But 
the best was the charta Claudia, so called 
from the Emperor Claudius, who added 
another pellicle to the rolli—there were only 
two before—and ‘widened the sheet to thir- 
teen inches. ‘Then there was the amphi- 
theatrica, famous for being that on which the 
Gracchi wrote: more famous ‘still for being 
in preservation twenty years ago (perhaps it 
is so yet) at the Abbey of Saint Germain des 
Prés, with part of the Gospel of Saint Augus- 
tine written on it. ‘That MS. must be, at the 
least, one thousand two hundred years old. 
Then there was the sacred paper, formerly 
called after its use, but later after Augustus 
and Livia, when men were made into gods, 
and the’Earth and the fulness thereof, was 
laid at ‘their feet. ‘These paper sponsors 
certainly improved ‘their child, for they 
made it whiter and broader, and raised it 
to greater excellence. There was the’ blue 
shop paper, called literally shop paper ; and 
there was the old bormbycina, or cotton 
paper, ‘which destroyed the sale of the 
Oyperus papyrus, ‘and ‘set it aside. This 
cotton paper was an Egyptian invention, and, 
at the time a most blessed one. It came just 
when most wanted,.and supplied the world 
with good, cheap, and serviceable paper at a 
time when the papyrus was exorbitantly 
dear, inordinately protected, and almost im- 
possible to procure, Ootton paper, in its 
turn, was superseded by a ‘better in- 
vention ; but, to this day, it is an article of 
Levantine manufacture and trade. Once, it 
was among the greatest sources of Levantine 
wealth. How much needed this, or some 
such “ find,” was at the time may be judged 
from the fact that the Greeks were in the 
habit of erasing the writing of Polybius, 
Diodorus Siculus, and others, whose every 
word now would ‘be a talent of gold to the 
discoverer, for the sake of the parchment on 
which it was written. The Romans had 
‘They used both the 


the same practice. 
Egyptian papyrus and parchment, and when 

oth grew dear and scarce, erased the pre- 
vious writing for the sake of economy. It 


was then calleda palimpsest. Cicero praises 
his friend Trebantius for being so economical 
as to write on a palimpsest, but “ wonders 
what those writings could have ‘been which 
were considered of less importance than a 
letter.” The oldest manuscript on cotton 
paper is one which Father Montfaugon saw 
in the French king’s library, bearing the date 
of ten hundred and fifty, but was supposed to 
belong to the ninth century. “ Roger, king 
of Sicily, says, in a diploma written in eleven 
hundred and forty-five,” to quote an old 
author, “that he had renewed on parchment 
a charter which had been written on paper of 
cotton in the year eleven hundred, and another 
which was dated in the year eleven hundred 
and twelve, About the same time, Irene, 
the Empress, in the statutes for some religious 
houses at Constantinople, says that she had 
left three copies of the same statutes, two on 
parchment and one on paper of cotton.” 
Cotton paper is strong, white, and fine- 
grained. It is often mixed with linen, which, 
however, it does not equal. 

The Romans first made use of bark ; long 
rolis of bark, or the thin membrane found in 
some trees between-the bark and the true 
heart-wood. Maple, plane, elm, beech, lime, 
and mulberry were the principal woods they 
used ; beating the pellicle thin, then drying 
it, so as to destroy all moisture or lessen its 
tendency to decay. ‘They wrote on only one 
side of their books, or rolls, and stained the 
other side saffron ‘colour, or with the yellow 
dye of the cedar. What would the stately 
old Roman, who disdained even the under 
side of his rol], have said to our crossed and 
recrossed—nay, sometimes triply crossed — 
letters? How he would have stamped his 
buskined feet, and sworn by Hades ‘and by 
Bacchus, ‘that he would not endure such 
indignity, if a sentimental juvenile fresh from 
the ‘Grecian schools had talked Plato and 
Aristotle to him on the palimpsest, and 
written in a mathematical hand crossed all 
over, and with a badly pointed stylus into 
the bargain! Yet that is what our college 
youth do to their friends with whom they 
are on terms of intellectual confidence ; and 
hard times it is for those friends when the 
day of reading and answering arrives. We 
might take example of our Latin forbears, in 
this prodigality of writing-room, with great 
advantage to ourselves and the whole com- 
munity which corresponds by the post. The 
roll was kept in a stained-parchment case, 

enerally purple or yellow, and called 
iterally a purple robe, or cloak, for the roll. 
The title was written in red, on small 
strips of parchment, and often adorned with 
a portrait of the author. Bark-paper, was 
brittle, and easily peeled off ; parchment, 
papyrus, and cotton-paper, ‘were each and 
all superior, as the old Latins soon found 
out, They used the linden for their diptycha, 
or pocket-books, cutting it into very thin 
boards, on both sides of which they wrote 
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withow reserve; much after the fashion of 
our little ivory tablets, but not so simall, nor | 
so elegant, 

The Chinese have various kinds of paper, 
varying with the .province. Some kinds are 
mae of linen rags (for the Celestials have 
anticipated .us in many discoveries which 
have revolutionised the West and remained 
stationary with them) ; some of young bam- 
boo; in the north, from the inner bark of the 
mulberry-tree ; in other provinces, from the 
outer case of the silkworm’s cocoon; and 
again, in another part, from the Tree-paper, 
or the tree from which a large quantity is 
made; and from the cotton shrub, All our 
Indian proof-paper comes from China; and 
the celebrated rice-paper is also Celestial. 
Their method of making paper—say from the 
bamboo, which is the most common sub- 
stance—is to reduce the whole plant to a 
pulp, by pestle and mortar, after having 
soaked it in water for a fortnight, and buried 


VARIOUS ‘KINDS: OF PAPER, 
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it first in dry lime, theninslaked line, To this 
pulp is added a gummy infusion from a plant 
called koteng, when the whole mass is again 
beaten into a viscous fluid, laid in moulds, 
and dried in the sun, or by sticking the 
sheets against the face of a flue. The size is 
made of fish-glue, dissolved in hot water, 
and with twice its weight of alum; and/| 
the papers are silvered by a secret process, 
which employs no silver. But all vegetable 
apers, no matter how well-made, are more 
brittle than those manufactured from. rags. 
The Japanese make their paper from the 
mulberry tree, and the material of which it 
is made is of such strength that cordage may 
be fashioned from it, ‘hey also. make paper 
for bed-hangings, tents, umbrellas, gowns, 
cloaks, &c., and in such excellent imitation of 
silks and stuffs, that it is often taken for 
them. It is rendered water-tight by paint- 
ings and coloured varnishes, and is a univer- 
ism, supplying all imaginable wants. 
Trials have been made of all possible and 
impossible fibrous and non-fibrous substances. 
A Mr. Edward Lloyd worked hard to make 
an incombustible paper out of asbestos. The 
asbestos was pounded until it became like a 
fine down, then sifted and pressed into a 
coarse kind of paper that would not burn 
any more than a salamander. But the 
experiment did .not answer, and was 
soon abandoned. Uninflammable, if not 
incombustible, paper can be, and is, made at 
this present time, by using a strong solution 
of alum, or the double sulphate of alumina 
and potash, or alumina and soda. The 
best substance to use is the silicate of 
| 


potash. Touch-paper, on the contrary,— 


paper that will burn, without flame, at a 
mere .spark,—is made by steeping it in a 
solution, either of saltpetre or tartarate of 
lead ; which last. is the best, as not tending to | 
absorb moisture from the air, as saitpetre 
does, 

Netiles, hay, turnips, parsnips, colewort, 
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the pith of thistles, the bark of the sal- 
low, hemp, the shaws of hemp, hop-binea, 
flax, cabbage-stalks, the stalks of the, mal- 
low, corn, broom, sunflower, mugwort, ,and 
clematis, the down of the cat’s-tail grasa, 
the catkins of white poplar, the husks of 
maize, straw—in fact, everything fibrous has 
been taken in hand as a substitute for the 
fast-diminishing rags, on the supply of which 
so much of our intellectual advancement. and 
moral progress depend. Straw:seems likely 
to be brought into extensive use, This is 
not a new invention, though it is only of late 
application. It was made as long ago as 
seventeen hundred and :ninety-nine. In 
eighteen hundred and one, the Society -of 
Arts gave a premium of twenty guineas to 
Mr. Thomas Willmott, of Shoreham, Sussex, 
for having made ten reams of paper from the 
Paut, plant of Bengal, the Corchorus olitorius 
of botanists. A specimen of this. paper was 
laced in the nineteenth volume of their 
Transactions, where it may be seen to this 
day. It is a whity-brown paper, somethin 
like tea-paper, and does not bear the ink well 
In the volume of Transactions for eighteen 
hundred and twelve, the Society states that 
it, has two. volumes containing a great variety 
of specimens of paper made of raw vegetable 
substances, namely, potato halm, poplar, hop- 
bines, &c, 

The manufacture of straw paper has now 
become of great importance, It has .ma- 
terially aided the cheap press; -with- 
out .it, indeed, few of our penny . cotem- 
poraries would have been in existence. 
It is more brittle than linen paper, less 
pleasant as a reading medium, showing the 
printing on the other side .too plainly, and 
thus confusing the type. But it was a great 
boon, and is of incalculable advantage ; 
coming into use as it did, just at the moment 
when we needed a cheaper paper than that 
made out of rags,and when, indeed, serious 
fears were entertained that the future supply 
of rags would be unequal to the demand, 
Another, great discovery is, that old paper 
can be re-made and turned out fresh and 
ready for active service. This is as it 
should be. All through nature is seen the 
most wonderful system of renovation, endless 
transformations, and, perpetual resurrections ; 
the old constantly subserving the new, and 
the worn-out perennially restored to youth 
and use, The Phoenix is,no fable: it is a 
very plain allegory of natural transmuta- 
tions : and, without being grandiloquent, we 
may say, that the restoration of old, printed, 
despised, worn-out paper, whieh has carried 
its message and doue its work, into a new, 
clean, white sheet, which has its work .to do 
and its mission to fulfil, is about the. happiest 
application of the Phoenix fable that we 
know of, 

The -watermarks in, paper alone. deserve 
an article to themselves; although the 
original history of many of them is lost, 
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No one knows now why Pott, which once 
bore a tankard—an oy ee pun enough 
—should now have the Royal arms in a 
simple shield, without motto or supporters, 
impressed on it ; or why Foolscap should be 
stamped by Britannia, on a Jion rampant, in 
an oval surmounted by a crown. Was there 
a wicked jest in the mind of the mould- 
maker who first sewed his wires into the/| 
likeness of the genius of Britain as the water- 
mark of his Foolscap, discarding the cap and 
bells which anciently and more fitly em- 
blazoned that respectable sheet? That 
mould-maker was a wag in his way, but a 
libellous one too, let us hope. Post is marked 
with a postman’s horn, in a shield with a 
crown. That is as intelligible as Pott’s| 
ancient sign. Copy has a fleur de lys only ; 
Demy, and several larger sorts, a fleur de lys | 
in a crowned shield ; Royal, a shield with a} 
bend sinister and a fleur de lys for crest. 
But generally the names or initials of the 
makers are added to these technical marks, 
together with the date of production. Un- 
coloured paper is called yellow laid or! 
yellow wove, according to the mould used ; | 
and the blue laid or blue wove, is coloured 
with malt (blue glass finely powdered, and 
containing oxide of cobalt), or with ultra- 
marine, an artificial compound made of soda, 
clay-earth, and sulphur, and both cheaper 
and more effective than cobalt. Pink blot- 
ting paper is made of all the red rags in the 
manufactory, chiefly of Adrianople pocket- | 
handkerchiefs ; and blue wrapping-paper is 
made in like manner of blue rags, as far as 
they will go, supplying the deficiency by 
colouring white ones with Prussian blue. | 
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Whity-brown paper is pans ges by hempen 
rags ; and the deep rich brown packing-paper, 
when not coloured by natural ochres, comes 
from tarred ships’ ropes. The purple sugar 
papers of our grocers are due to logwood ; 
and the yellowish tint of cartridge is from 
unbleached linen. 

The thinnest paper made is tissue paper, | 
the slenderest of the unsized or water-leaf 
kind: next in substance, still of the same 
order, is copying post, used for taking, by 

ressure, copies of letters written in sugared 
ink; then come our old friends the Adrianople 
handkerchiefs, in the disguise of blotting 
paper: then the filtering paper, used by 
chemists in their laboratories: and lastly, 
plate-paper, for taking off impressions from 
metal plates and lithographs. All other 
white papers are sized. In China, Japan, 
and other countries, they use a vegetable 
size, such as the gluten of rice, &c.; on the 
Continent, chiefly a compound of flour, resin, 
and soda; here, we have carefully prepared 
animal gelatine. But both vegetable and 
animal sizings require alum to keep them from 

utrefying. After sizing, writing papers are 
savtaoed, "hst-sireased milled, or else rolled 
or calendered, and, when brought up to the 
extreme point of luxury, glazed. 


[Conducted ty 


Tracing paper is made by filling up the 
pores of common tissue paper with a varnish 
composed of turpentine and Canada balsam. 
When dried, this paper takes ink and colour 
perfectly, but sometimes turns yellow with 
eeping, and is always brittle and deficient 
in suppleness. A clearer and more supple 
kind is made by nut oil added to turpentine ; 
but this is greasy, and will not accept ink or 
water-colours, The French make a very supe- 
rior tracing paper without grease or resin, 
called papier végétal. It is made of new flax. 
The strongest paper made is Scotch bank- 
note paper: the weakest, is blotting paper. 
Next to the Scotch bank-note stands cart- 
ridge: in the line immediately above the 
blotting paper is drawing paper. One of 
these is a water-leaf; but the weakness of 
drawing paper is owing to the excessive 
bleaching it has undergone by chlorine, and 
also to the shortness of the tibre, it having 
been beaten into very short, and consequently 
weakened, fibres. Waterproof paper is made 
by three solutions; one of white soap, another 
of alum, and a third of glue and gum arabic, 
These three compounds united, fill the pores 
of the paper so entirely as to render it com- 
pletely waterproof. As for all the marbled, 
shaded, combed, curled, curled and combed, 
iridescent, and all papers of modern use, 
it would be impossible to give even a cata- 
logue of the various methods employed in 
making them. The broad outline of the pro- 
cess, in England, is, a bath of mucilage of 
gum tragacanth and water; a workman with 
various brushes full of various colours, which 
are jerked or shaken in drops of various 
sizes on the surface of the bath; a sheet of 
paper laid flat on the bath, then skilfully 
turned up over a stick placed across, carry- 
ing with it all the colours already sprinkled ; 
and the paper is then marbled according to 
the pattern and the colours of the bath. 
Iridescent paper is made by the addition, 
say, of silver-coloured mica, finely powdered 
crystals, metallic dust, and in some instances 
a shining kind of tale, have been strewn over | 
it. Metalli¢ dust is made of the filings of | 
different metals, which are first washed in a 
strong lye, then placed in a plate of iron or 
copper over a strong fire, where they are con- 
tinually stirred till their colour is altered. 
The filings of tin, by this process, become every 
shade of gold colour, with a metallic lustre ; 
those of copper, different shades of red and 
flame colour ; those of iron and steel, blue or 
violet; and those of tin and bismuth, white 
and blue-and-white, Flock papers are made 
of clippings of cloth or dyed wools, reduced 
to powder and strewn on their proper places, 
which have been already covered with strong 
gum; and powdered steatite, or French 
chalk, is used for satin papers, Paper hang- 
ings are printed either with blocks, as cottons 
and cloths are printed in patterns, or are 
stencilled by means of cut forms. But the 
best thing we can say of paper is, that it is 
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growing cheaper and more beautiful every} That breach in the roof is mended now; 

day ; but it can never become an article of Its whereabout few can tell. 

surpassing cheapness or beauty until itg| But the Devil had done his work that day, 
manufacture has ceased to be obstructed by a an q -_ back for his pm 8 pays 

the exciseman ; for, of all the various kinds Wish the lowe date te ill way, 

of paper, taxed paper must be the worst and ’ 

dearest. It may be difficult for a Chancellor “There are many devils that walk this world, 

of the Exchequer to part with a million and Devils great and devils small, 

a half of revenue; but it will be easier for) Devils with tails and devils without ;” 

him to find some other source for that amount| Devils who whisper, devils who shout, 

of income than to continue a burthen al-} Devils who mystify, devils who teach ; 

ready negatived by the House of Commons,; But the Catumny Devit—as hard to reach 

and every day becoming more intolerable to} A* the snail who, now safe on some distant beech, 


Is digesting the core of my favourite peach— 
the Commons themselves. Is the shabbiest devil of all! 


THE LAST DEVIL’S WALK. A NEGRO-HUNT. 
From his brimstone bed at break of day 


A devil has walking gone, Porro Rico, Emerald of the Antilles, is a 
To trample and char the flow’rs to death, fairy island of sweet gardens and orange 
To infest the air with his pestilent breath, groves, rich sugar plantations, dark luxu- 

And to cloud the morning sun. riant woods, and lofty rocks, ‘Therein dwell 

haughty dark-eyed Seforitas, wealthy Cabal- 

And, pray, how was this devil dress’d ? leros, and poor negro slaves. 
Oh! he was cased in an iron vest ; In the northern part of the island are the 
His scales were close, and his rivets true, plantations of Don Gomez de Mier. He was 
With never a chink for a spear to get through. a native of Cuba, who having there made a 
And over the hill, and over the dale, large fortune in the slave trade, settled down 
ea ctied anit cies . in the most beautiful part of Porto Rico only 
e walked, and over the plain, , 
And an air-gun, elegant, polish’d, and round, a few years ago. He bought vast tracts of 
That would kill miles off, with never a sound, sugar and tobacco fields, and lived in great 
He twirl’d like a harmless cane. magnificence. ‘Though he possessed a round 
sum of at least eight or nine hundred slaves, 
And over the laurels of full-blown Fame, great was his rage when an overseer re- 
And the tender shoots of the young Good Name, ported to him one morning that a tall negro, 
He stamp’d with his merciless hoof of shame, whom he had imported from Cuba, aA 

And he left its print on each, __ leseaped during the night. His rage was not 
And backwards and forwards he wriggled his tail, at all mitigated when he was informed a few 
_— -ptovaaiag arene vale, | minutes afterwards that the wife of the run- 

Like dl Solel eedh ’ away was missing too. The negro was worth 

— more than two thousand piastres, for it 
He spied a labourer hard at work, would have been difficult to fall in with a 

Early at his vocation. finer or more powerful man, from the shores 
His prominence offered a capital shot. of the river Senegal down to the coast of 
“Oho!” quoth the devil, “he sces me not.” South Guinea, and his wife was young and 
So he shoulder’d his piece and he aim’d, God wot! | vigorous ; therefore Don Gomez had reason 

With terrible calculation ! for vexation, and for his determination to 
give chase immediately. 

The neighbours were invited in due form 

Th ied ane ta to share the sport. Now, as a sport like this 
ae a te is even more exciting than a fox-hunt, the 
So a vitriol-flask from his pouch he drew, sdowi king thei ’ 
(Twas a devilish deed!) and the liquid threw guests were not slow in making their appear- 
O’er the fair young group, whom he left a crew ance, and after the lapse of a few hours, & 

Of monsters scarr’d and grim. dozen of them rode in, richly mounted on 

their splendid Andalusian coursers, There 
He peered in a house : *twas a goodly manse, is no need for instant hurry in these cases ; 
Of time and weather had stood the chance, the noses of the biood-hounds are sure not 

And was still erect and fair. to lose scent of the track before the setting 
“Aha!” quoth the Devil, “the pile looks well, in of the night-dew; the huntsmen sat down, 
But I've fireworks studied for nothing in hell, therefore, to breakfast, and made good cheer 
If I can’t find out when a match or shell in the hospitable villa of their host, whose 

May lead to combustion there. table was in excellent repute. After break- 
That Devil could creep where no other fiends can, fast, however, they _ put on their large som- 

He found an unguarded spot, breros, and, mounting their thorough-breds, 
Where he scraped a mine with his diligent hoof, declared themselves quite ready for the 
And—his train prepared—wall, pillar, and roof, sport, The dogs were taken out, and the 

Blew up in the air like shot negro-hunt was to begin in earnest, 
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He saw young innocent folks at play, 
Blameless, beautiful, wise, and gay, 
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The runaway slave himself had taken care|went on, neither hurrying nor slackening 


not to leave anything behind him, A wooden 
cup, in which he used ‘to receive ‘his rations, 
and from which he ate and drank, was in 
charge of the overseer, and that was all that 
could be made serviceable for the occasion. 
But the wife had hidden some old linens 


} 
rather carelessly, and these the overseer had | 


found. Drink was given to the dogs in the 
wooden bowl, and, the linen was put to their 
noses. There were only two of them; but 
two are enough to-settle a negro even of the 
size of the escaped Juano. Terrible animals 
they are; large, strong-built, yellow-haired, 
double-nosed, thorough-bred, of that genuine 
Spanish race trained up carefully to the pur- 
pose—bloodhounds, No need whatever for 
urging them on, they were animated and 
impatient enough already ; and directly they 
had got a scent, with eager yelps they 
bounded along, with their noses close to the 
ground, and their tails upright in the air. 

They were followed by the brisk glances 
of the stately caballeros, who began already 
to testify excitement, for this first part of 
the chase is considered by some amateurs to 
be by no means the least interesting. 

The dogs made straight for the negro huts, 
and the poor blacks, male and female, whom 
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i their speed, but always in the. same steady 

‘and determined manner, they.seemed to. put 

| new life into our hot and jaded caballeros, 

| They would sooner have thought of parting 
with their souls than of abandoning the 
| chase, 

Porto Rico, to the south, is very moun- 
tainous, and' the nearer we draw to the sea 
coast, the wilder, the more picturesque is the 
surrounding country. Rocky vales, with 
gaping precipices of an unfathomable depth, 
steep and lotty crags with. enormous peaks, 
follow each other in quick succession. Some 
of the peaks rise more than two thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, their inacces- 
sible tops visited only by the eagles, which 
fly round them in majestic circles. The stony 
ground is torn by clefts and chasms; large 
| pieces of rocks, of a monstrous size, are scat- 
| tered about wildly. 

The cavalcade had long since alighted, and 
the caballeros, leaving their horses in charge 
of some of the servants, were following the 

|dogs a-foot. The march became more and 
more diflicult for these nicely-booted gentle- 
men; but they held on nevertheless, Even 

pomonge they knew that they were upon 
| perilous ground, as this remote part of the 





they chanced to meet, took hasty care to get | island is a notorious place of refuge for the 
out of the way. A few minutes, afterwards|runaways (Marron niggers, as they are 
they were seen darting towards the southern | called here), they seemed the more disposed 
corner of a fence which enclesed the slave-| to persist in the chase. The dogs advanced 
cottages; then they turned round again, | but slowly over this rough ground, now and 
and went back to the huts, their tails fan-| then halting beforea cleft over .which. they 
ning the air all the time, and their delicate | could not leap, and passing round it by a by- 
and dreadful noses. almost rubbing on the| way, but still never failing to pick up the 


ground, 

One might read in the eyes of those proud | 
and haughty caballeros that the decisive} 
moment was near at hand! A savage yelping | 
of the dogs guve notice that it had arrived | 
indeed. The greedy animals. turned again, | 
and making once more for the fence with 
full speed, they broke through it without 
hesitation. 

“To the chase, caballeros!” They gave a| 
hearty cheer, set spurs to their horses, cleared | 
the fence, The hunt was up! 

Poor Juano! Lost,—and by the fault of | 
his wife, too ! 

The dogs pursued a straight line in a} 
southerly direction, They did not, run fast 
from the.moment they’ had surely come on 
the right. track, the horsemen being enabled 
to follow at an easy canter, but they went 
along their route with a certainty that was 
appalling to behold; never stopping, never 


track on the other side of the precipice, 
always sure, always eager, with their noses 
always close to the ground, 

Suddenly they came to a dead stop, and 
lifting up their heads for the first time, 
barked furiously. 

When the caballeros reached the spot, they 
stood before a deep abyss. On the opposite 
side a lofty rock rose up toa height of more 
than eight hundred feet. Its reverse side 
fell off steeply towards the sea, and the 
breakers were to be heard dashing with a 
sullen roar against it. ‘The dogs might bark 
and yelp. ‘They were but dogs, and even a 
jaguar would look twice before he leapt so 
terrible a chasm. 

It was about nine o’clock, and the scene 
was beginning to change rapidly. The blue 
tinge of that wonderful sky began gradually 
to deepen, the stars came out one after the 
other, shining forth—the southern cross above 


offering the slightest sign of hesitation, and | all—with a splendour never dreamed about 
up hill or down dale, over meadows or over|in Englaud. Darkness.was setting in upon 
fields, through groves or through woods, never | the paradise of Porto Rico. 
—not for one single moment—raising their | Any attempt to continue the chase during 
noses more than half an inch above the level | the night would have been madness. Some 
of the ground. |of the servants were ordered therefore to 
It was warm work, altogether, the heat of light a large fire, whilst others were sent 
the tropical sun being intense: but, when | back for the requisite refreshments and .ac- 
hour after hour passed, and still the dogs|commodations. A few sentries were set, 
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wad the caballeros stretched themselves upon | from the Marrons, and :much feian Don 


the ground. 

When the most minute and accurate search 
was made next morning for means of descend- | 
ing’ the abyss and scale the opposite rock, a 
cleft was discovered which offered, indeed, 
some “means of descending ; and as to the 
rock, a negro servant pointed out a way by 


which it was admitted that—however poor | 
the chance might be—there was at least a| 


possibility of climbing. ‘Both passages, how- 
ever, were unanimously declared to be im- 
practicable for any other feet than those of 
a chamois or a Marron nigger, and the gen- 
tlemen accordingly consulted over what 
should next be done. 

After some deliberation it was resolved 
that, since more runaways were doubtless 
gathered upon the spot, and it was desirable 
to put a final stop to this sort of vagabond- 
age, the best plan would be to starve them 
out, 

The necessary measures were then taken. 
Sentinels were posted at every spot offering 
the slightest chance of escape. A regular 
method of field-duty was put imto practice. 
The videttes were relieved at appointed in- 
tervals, and during the night one could hear 
the outposts calling to each other as formally 
as in military camp. 

The caballeros established themselves quite 
at their: ease. Tents were brought down 
from the plantations, a flying camp was 
pitched near the place, and the ultimate 
result of the blockade was awaited. The 
days or hours of its duration were cal- 
culated in advanee, But hour after hour, 
day after day passed, and. still the blood- 





hounds never howled—as they are sure to do 
the moment they scent death. Each morn- 
ing they gathered near the cleft by which 
the track led down to the abyss, and lifting 





up their noses high into the air, barked on 
with the same unabated fury. Day after day 
a thin pillar of smoke was seen during. a few 
hours whirling from the top of the platform 
through the deep blue sky. 

The matter became altogether a mystery. 
A whole week, ten days, a fortnight went by, | 
and still the dogs-were to be heard barking 
asvusual, still that column of smoke was to 
be seen whirling up to the sky. It was all 
very well for the caballeros to direct their 
spy-glasses towards the naked rock; they 
could see nothing, understand nothing. 

“Madre de Dios! What on earth ean 
those black rascals be feeding upon up 
there }” 

At last one of the negro servants offered 
himself as a spy, advising ‘his masters, for 
appearance sake, to raise’ the siege till he 
came back. 

The offer was accepted ; the-siege broken 
up. Only a few sentinels were left behind, 
earefully hidden, lest the spy should prove to | 

a donble traitor. The fellow, however, | 
knew but too well that little was to be got 


Gomez de Mier. 

When, after the lapse of five days, he came 
back, safe and sound, «from «his perilous 
expedition, he had a strange story to 
tell. ‘He had descended the abyss, and 
climbed the rock at) the risk of his neck. 
When he had reached ‘the top, and joined 
the fugitives, reporting himself a runaway 
from his master,-who, he said, had given up 
the blockade altogether, they reecived him 
without suspicion, There were eight of 
them, the woman included, all well and in 
the best condition, making good cheer indeed, 
They had venison, mutton, fowl—anything 
but bread and cheese—for dinner. ‘They 
stewed and they roasted. Some of them 
climbed now and then down the sea-face of 
the rock to gather as much wood \and sea- 
weed as they could get for their fuel ; as to 
the water, they had.a fresh spring near at hand. 

But the game? How did they get that? 
This was thé very mystery which the spy 
had. to spend four days in finding out. 

Night after night he saw Juano, leaving 
the others, make for the sea-side of the plat- 
form, armed with:a large stick ; but as he 
knew pretty well that a-shadow of suspicion 
wouid have put at once a fatal stop to his 
diplomacy, he dared not: follow him. When 
the negro came back he was éure to bring 
with him a hare or a young roe; perhaps even 
a whole sheep, at which the others never 
testified the least. surprise. ‘The supplies 
were received quite as a matter of course, 
not worth any particular remark, 

On the morning of the fourth day at last 
the spy had a chance of loitering, .as if by 
accident, near the opposite side of the plat- 
form, and was startled by the sudden hight 


of a great eagle that circled rapidly above 
the top of a peak.some thirty or forty feet 
higher than the common level of the platform. 
A suspicion then occurred to: him, which he 
was able promptly to confirm; for on the 
same night he succeeded in tracing Juano to 


the peak, where, from his own hiding-place 
behind.a block, he could hear the-cries of the 
frightened and »angry birds, the vigorous 
blows with which the negro defended himself 
against their mighty wings, their dangerous 
beaks, their powerful talons. The mystery 
was revealed, The Marrons were feeding on 
the eagles’ prey. 

Those poor birds had to work hard. There 
was their own family to be supported, and there 
were moreover eight idle stomachs to be 
supplied with the necessities of life, and .as 
the negro took care never to leave move than 
was strictly required to keep any of the brood 
from perishing of hunger, the foraging went 
on with great activity. 

When this incident was made known to 
the Spaniards, Don Gomez wrote a polite 
letter to an old acquaintance, captain of 
La Hija Hermosa, a Spanish clipper-ship 
noted for her fast sailing, and just then at 
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anchor in the port of Saint Juan de Porto 
Rico, requesting him to send over his second 
mate for a week or 80, as he stood sorely in 
need of him and his rifle. 

The mate, though asailor, was known to be 
a dead shot, He was a little in the nigger 
trade just then, but he had gone hesaals a 

reat deal in his life, and for three years 

+ had been engaged in the tiger trade 
in the Sonora in Mexico and, slow 
work as that is, yet he had contrived to 
make a little money by it. The Mexican 
tigers—jaguars as they are ‘called—are very 
dangerous animals, much more so than their 
Asiatic kinsfolk, which are said to be but 
cowardly beasts after all, who frequently 
take to their heels when they are charged by 
men. 

Whenever a jaguar has been seen or heard 
of in the neighbourhood of an Indian village, 
the whole tribe—men, women, and children— 
will rather decamp at once than run the risk 
of being exposed to a night attack from this 
terrible animal, Only one class of men there 
is that seek the jaguar, and make it a 
particular business to fall in with as many 
of these beasts as they can trace out. 

The Mexican government pays a premium 
of thirty to forty dollars for each head of 
a jaguar, presented to a magistrate in any 
part of its vast territories, _ as the delicate | 
fur of this dangerous game is worth another 
sum almost as great, it has become a trade to 
hunt them. Ihave known one of these tiger 
traders, and although he was no talker, there 
used to ooze from him strange recollections of 
his perils. 

As soon as the mate had arrived, the 
siege was re-opened, the camp pitched again, 
sentinels posted, and strict ‘vigilance en- 
forced. 

It turned out to be no easy work, even | 
for this intrepid and daring hunter, who} 
had climbed many a crag in the Rocky 
Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, to get 
down that abyss and to find an accessible | 
spot on the rock opposite from which he 
might get a shot at the eagles. He thought 
it best to make sure of his ball, and not to 
alarm the negroes by waste firing that would 
indicate to them the station he had chosen 
= cause them to hurl stones down upon 

im. 

He had risked his life, however, many a) 
time for less than the good sum Don Gomez | 
was sure to pay, as amateur, for those two 
splendid birds of prey, and he went to work 
with a will. 

After a couple of hours he was seen at a! 
height of six hundred feet, suspended over | 
the dark precipice beneath him, and shel-! 
tered by a prominence over his head against 
any stones or blocks which might be hurled 
upon him. On the platform nothing unusual 
could be discovered. The Marrons, hidden’ 
behind the stony ramparts which enclosed | 
their place of refuge, remained secure. 
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Several hours went by, and it was late in 
the afternoon, when at last the report of the 
mate’s rifle was heard for the first time. 
Many a spy-glass was directed at once 
to the spot where the audacious shooter was 
stationed, but as nothing particular could be 
remarked, except, perhaps, the coolness with 
which he was reloading his rifle, most of the 
caballeros returned to their tents. Those, 
however, who still watched the daring man, 
had their reward, wien, about half-an-hour 
afterwards, the steep rocks around re- 
echoed once more the report of his gun. 

A blackish object of the size of a pigeon 
was seen darting up into the air with the 
swiftness of a cannon-ball, then it stopped 
short on a sudden, remaining suspended im- 
movable for some moments at an enormous 
height, then it began to lower in a spiral 
line, slowly at first, then quicker and quicker, 
till at last it disappeared rapidly behind the 
huge mass of the rock. 

It was the second eagle. The first had 
been shot already from the top of the peak, 
and, being killed on the spot, had fallen down 
at once into the sea. 

The mate had done hiswork. His retreat 
was accomplished with some difficulty, as 
many a block, the hundredth part of which 
would have been more than sufficient to 
crush him to atoms, rolled close by his head, 
He managed, however, to escape them all, 
and when on the morning of the next day 
he stood before Don Gomez, announcing to 
him his complete success, the man was as 
sound and as cool as ever. 

On the two following days the dogs were 
heard barking in their usual manner, and 
the pillar of smoke was still to be seen 
whirling from the top of the platform up- 
wards to the sky. On the morning of the 
third day, however, the dogs were silent, 
and even with the aid of the most powerful 
spy-glasses, it was impossible to descry 
the slightest sign of smoke upon the plat- 
form. 

On the evening of that same day, shortly 
after the setting in of the neap-tide, the 
blood-hounds were heard all at once barking 
most furiously. Almost, at the same time, 
the sentinel nearest to the shore gave the 
alarm. 

When the whole party came up in a hurry 
to ascertain what was the matter, they were 
not a little surprised at the unexpected turn 
which the affair seemed to take. 

The Marrons were in the sea! They strug- 
gled against the fury of the mighty breakers; 
they were striving with all their energy to 
gain a rocky bay not very far from their 
abandoned place of shelter. 

“Carramba! Those fools must be mad |” 
exclaimed the mate, 

A shriek was heard, sudden, and horrible; 
another yet more frightful pierced the thuu- 
der of the breakers; the sea-water became 


purple. 
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Those unhappy wretches had made their 
choice between the Spaniards and the ground- 
sharks. 


THE REVEREND ALFRED HOBLUSH’S 
STATEMENT. 


Ye who listen with credulity to the 
whispers of Fancy, and pursue with eager- 
ness the phantoms of Hope ; who expect that 
Age will dissipate the shyness of Youth ; 


Saint Stylites. 

Iam aware that Doctor Samuel Johnson 
begins his diverting History of Rasselas, 
Prince of. Abyssinia, very much in this 
fashion. That unmeaning young person and 
his wearisome adviser are introduced with a 
flourish laid down, as it were, on the same 
lines. But I say again, Ye who listen with 
credulity to the whispers of Fancy, who ex- 
| pect that Age will dissipate the shyness, 
| Ciushes, spilling of fluids, entanglement of 
human limbs, with other failings incident to 
constitutional nervousness; attend to the 
history of Alfred Hoblush, curate of Saint 
Stylites. 

The configuration of the ecclesiastic known 
as Hoblush, is pretty familiar to the parish ; 
but to the great world outside, it is, in human 
probability,caviare. I am tall and slender, very 
gentle of aspect, and look out at Nature very 
mildly—through glasses. My hair is long, and 
usually saturated with unguents, and turns - 
spontaneously at the back in a sort of frill. 
My garment is long and monkish, shining like 
satin; and my umbrella is carried full a yard 
in front of my person, being poised daintily 
between two fingers, as though it were a 
hot rod. In this, guise I go my peaceful, 
inoffensive round, a-curing of souls: the 
Reverend Alfred Hoblush, at your service. 

This is the pure shell, the earthy, out- 
speaking portion of him. But for that which 
evyey show, the spiritual, indestructible 

alf of the man, a hint or so may be dropped. 
Ihave a quiet, gentle soul, in truth but ill- 
calculated for contact with the furze and 
briars of a wicked world. The gentle soul 

ies in upon itself at anything like a jar, a 
start, or shock—at anything like a rough 
joke, or what is called quizzing—flies home 
fluttering, trembling, and, so to speak, in 
blushes, A’ burst of ill-regulated female 
merriment has been known to rout utterly 
the little trifler. From the loud laugh that 
speaks the vacant mind, it shrinks with 
horror, 

Not but that my own personality as the 
Reverend Alfred Hoblush took exceeding 
delight in. female society. It was in a manner 
the air it breathed; and in my own parish, 
that is to say, the little country-town of 
Crambington, where I did curacy duty for 
the Reverend Doctor Blowers. It may be 








| 


stated, with a pardonable vanity, that the 
| respiratory functions were reciproeal; for, 


attend to the history of Hoblush, curate of 
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with the mature virgins of Crambington, 
Hoblush was the air they breathed —in- 
haled greedily indeed during many a quiet 
evening tea. To such entertainment I, so 
to speak, let myself out on hire, per 
night, and this run upon me positively 
continues five nights out of the seven. What 
may have been at the bottom of such 
hearty appreciation, is not for me to state: 
since I did no more than look out placidly 
through my spectacles on my parish virgins, 
and in quiet tones unfold my experiences of 
men iol things generally. Positively you 
might have heard a pin drop, as, seated in 
the midst, those silvery tones echoed musi- 
cally through the apartment, O happy, 
happy hours! Hours of whose return, 
proximate or remote, the probability is ex- 
tremely doubtful! Someway, with the rough 
creatures belonging to my own sex, I could 
not thrive. I did not affect their company, 
nor did they mine, Their coarse rough bear- 
ing did not suit my gentle ways; for I was 
but a shorn lamb, to which the wind should 
be tempered. The bare notion of being 
clapped on the back, or welcomed in Hail- 
fellow-well-met! fashion, or being joked at 
rudely, or being addressed with slang allu- 
sion, gives me a cold feeling down my back. 
No, my gentle soul was attuned to the sweet 
song of women’s voices, It fluttered away to 
the soft boudoir sanctuary, and there nestled 
among the down cushions and tabourets of 
female nature. 

But there was one strange peculiarity in my 
mental constitution—if peculiarity it can be 
called—which should not be passed over in 
this free and open confession, There was 
implanted in me a mysterious repulsion to 
most of the animal creation, Of cats I had 
that awe and dread which is common to me, 
I believe, with many more of my fellow-crea- 
tures; holding their classification by natu- 
ralists under the head of animals Fer Nature, 
or savage beasts to be highly just and scien- 
tific. Horses, too, inspired me with terror, and 
I cannot call to mind that I ever, at any 
period of my life, found myself on the back of a 
fiery courser. But, curious tosay, I most shrank 
from dogs. Their presence filled me with ter- 
ror ; I scented them afar off, and was warned 
of their approach by a sort of instinct. Every- 
way my presence seemed to have the effect of 
inflaming them, and even dogs of inoffen- 
sive natures have been known to growl and 
glance furiously from their eyes and to display 
other marks of irritation. Their furious looks 
made me tremble all over, and caused a cold 
perspiration to break forth. Such hostility 
was as unaccountableasundeserved ; yet it had 
the effect of bringing me round by circuitous 
roads and by-places, to avoid parts where I 
knew strange dogs were kept. This very 
often embittered the course of my life, I 
never knew the day nor the hour when the 
fangs of one of these brutes might be closing 
on my unsuspecting flesh, 
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With this- moral constitution I was alone 
in the world—unwed, unmated. My. hearth 
was desolate. I was alone in the world with 
my violoncello. 

That instrument was as much in de- 
mand as myself, and went out with me to 
all evening parties. Indeed, it was a favourite 
joke to include it specially in the little pink 
note of invitation, it being hoped that the 
Reverend Alfred Hoblush would be kind 
enough to bring with him Mrs, Alfred 
Hoblush. Accordingly, when I entered silently 
of an evening, beautifully rebed in shining 
raiment, there was borne in after’ me a 
huge case, coffin-like in aspect, which was 
set up on end in a corner of the room. 
came round with me to all the houses where 
I was entertained ;—to the Misses Manidrum’s, 
to the Misses Marjoram’s, the Misses Pémjob’s 
and a host more too numerous to mention. 
Perhaps, of all the army of virgins, the Misses 
Manidrum were to my taste. They were by 
far the most deeply versed in musical enter- 
tainments, and perhaps made the strongest 
tea. There were but two of them left ;—an 
elder‘and a younger ‘sister, with no one in 
the wide world to care for: them, save an 
ancient aunt who could do nothing beyond 
sitting in a chair and trying to listen to 
everything. Over the head of the elder of 
the twain, I should say not more than eight 
and thirty summers had passed, being comely 
enough in aspect to rejoice any man’s heart. 
And yet there was an unaccountable fresh- 


ness of tint about her delicate nasal confor- | 


mation which was certainly a drawback to 
the classic beauty of her face. It mystified 
me, this local inflammation. 
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| gical than human laws. Subject, also, to angry 
|irritation and incandescence, on the smallest 
excitement, Cruel law this: that the youth 
and beauty of our parish was to go forth 
upon: the earth with this'\Cain’s mark upon 
ithem; children, as it were, of that hapless 
|Slawkenburgius, we. have read of in Mr, 
| Shandy. 

From my heart’ I grieved for the three 
Misses Marjoram, when I saw ignition com- 
mencing. With them I could play no more 
than light romances, and what are called 
notturnos, facile in character, and not reach- 
ing to the grandeur of the classical. Still, in 
such light toying with music, did many other 
pleasant evenings run by. 

All this while, though exposed to such 
sweet seductions, it never entered into the 
|heart of ,the Reverend Alfred Hoblush to 
pick one flower from that fair garden and 
| place it in his bosom, ‘To say the truth, he 
felt thrown, as it were, among a dear sister- 
| hood—disporting in a sort of pastoral curacy, 
ranging, Corydon-like, among so many parish 
Phyllises. Marriage forsooth! What will 
the world say ? oa such like coarse speeches, 
were as naught to me, There was no such con- 
'ventional scandal abroad in Crambington. 
|I nourished no such notions towards them, 
‘nor did they towards me. So I believe it 
‘would have endured until the end of time. 
S80 I believe I would have continued to 
wander among the virgins, platonically, and 
| with my crook upon my shoulder. But, 
alas! it was the evening of one of our great 
festivals, and the church of Saint Stylites 
|was crowded to the porch, Never had 
I seen so much Crambington youth and 





| 


me to see this tint deepened, in the course of beauty—somuch Crambington silk and ribbon 


a night, from a’gentle pink, into an angry 
crimson, fiaming out like heated metal. 
Her frail figure, too, was wasted and ema- 
ciated, and the anatomy of the regions about 
the meck was developed extraordinarily, Her 


‘rustling and fluttering as I looked down 
‘from my high place and proceeded in soft 
| tones to dilate on the virtues and glories of 
that illustrious saint. 

“Dear brethren,” I was saying, in that 





sister, scarcely two years junior to her, had| clear, gentle voice which Miss Manidrum 
all the liveliness and caprice attendant’ on| always said was to her as the. tinkling of 
that engaging period of life, being always fall| silver bells, “we should not lend ourselves 
of spirits, and pouting, and fretting, if she | to stiffneckedness—to stiffneckedness, I say” 


were crossed in anything. With them I 
passed many a happy evening, travelling in 
company through miles of concert and sym- 
phony, Our music was fine—very fine, the 
whole parish said, my bowing in particular, 
was thought to be masterly. We were con- 
scientious players—both of us—working on 
steadily from eight till twelve of these musi- 
cal nights, travelling through symphony after 
symphony. 

To the Misses Marjoram’s, too, I was in the 
habit of taking the coffin-shaped case. The 
three fair daughters, had locks of the most 
beautiful flaxen tint, running wild in clusters 
of ringlets. I never saw earthly creatures so 
wondrously fair; yet, strange to say, there 
was that fatal singularity about their nasal 
developments also, which were all high and 
arched, and more conformable to ornitholo- 


'—on which theme I was about to dilate at 
‘length when I felt something sawing and 
rasping me unpleasantly about the region of 
the neck, No doubt those parts were in a 
istate of extreme irritation. “For, dear 
| Christians, only consider, that. he who is 
| stiffmecked "— I had discovered what it 
(was. ‘Those perverse, overstarched bands 
had got twisted round all awry—right under 
|my ear. Had been under my ear for some 
| time back in all probability, presenting me 
in a ludicrous and irreverent aspect. The 
_bare notion sent the blood rushing. to the 
tips of my ears and extremities generally, 
I felt hot. and uncomfortable, and tugged 
nervously at the strings to bring all straight 
again. The result was only tightening of the 
horrid engine almost to suspension of the 
\respiration, Further tugging, with farther 
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rush of blood: all the eyes of the congrega-| thus achieve a noble victory over the, evil 
tion must be upon the unseemly struggle ;| portion of our common nature. 
then a sudden crack, and all was over. The} She was in the drawing-room, alone! 
bands came away in my hand. Sinking with | Radiant, blooming, beautiful, glorious, and in 
shame and confusion, I stole a terrified glance | a surpassing hat, fringed a foot deep with lace, 
at the congregation below, and my eyes/Such vision was never presented to poor 
lighted on a fresh rosy face, quite strange to| wretched heart, and I could have sunk down 
the parish, seemingly struggling with some) on my knees before it. 
secret emotion. Again I repeated, holding} “Miss Penguin,” I gasped, “Miss Penguin, 
up by way of wretched shift those cruel|I came to see—that is, I am Hoblush—the 
bands, the warning against stiffneckedness.| Reverend Alfred Hoblush!” 
No, that surely could not be laughter—such| “I know you perfectly, already,” she said, 
wickedness, such irreverence in a place of| with a burst of laughter. “O dear! yes—no 
worship, it could not be !—*“The evils of stiff-| introduction needed.” 
neckedness were manifold, its fruit was evil.”| Colour mounting again,—terrible enemy 
Now just one timid glance over the edge, for|that of mine. I had a dim perception of 
she was sitting right under the pulpit, to see | what she alluded to, 
could it’ be so. “First, Christian friends,| “Won't you. sit down?” she said, still 
it hardeneth the heart, it turneth to rock) laughing. “See, I have a little souvenir of 
that which should be soft as moss.” What! you already—presented to me, certainly—in 
was that fluttering down lightly through the|a very unusual manner.” And, going’ to 
air? Ah, wretched bands!  Ineffectual| the table, she opened a book, and took out 
clutch, vain effort to grasp them! They light| those wretched bands, which had fluttered 
in the pew below : and I see the strange face|down to her from my pulpit. “O dear!” 
now covered up in a handkerchief, convulsed! she said, sinking into a chair, and holdin 
with laughter. | them up by the two strings, “never shall t 
forget that scene—never.” Here she went 
That night my sleep was troubled: I} off again into another burst. 
tossed wearily until near to morning. There| 1 felt so overwhelmed—so abashed, at this 
was a heavy oppression on the breast of the| strange reception, that I thought I should 
Reverend Alfred Hoblush, the like of which| have sunk down upon the ground: then, 
he had never experienced in his life before. | seizing my hat, half rose, with purpose of 
Which too, on nice analysis next morning, | flying. 


resolved itself into certain fresh and rosy! “There,” she said, “don’t go—I won't 
elements, O that fatal glance down ward | plague youany more. Here, take back your 


from his pulpit, while tugging at those bands | clerical furniture, and keep it as a memorial 
had undone him! Whether that poorsermon of peace and amity proclaimed between us. 
of his, stopped short there and then, or stag-| Now let us talk of the weather.” 
ered on for many minutes more—whether| A little re-assured, I ventured to raise my 
aint Stylites was farther glorified by his|eyes to her lovely face—for the first time 
servant, or left here abruptly to shift for|almost since entering the room. It was 
himself, he declares solemnly, with his hand} dazzling, that pink and white fruit suspended 
on his heart, he is to this hour. unable to| before me. I had never seen anything like 
determine. it in my life. Ah! witless’ Hoblush, th 
It was communicated to me, on putting) peace is gone forever. “Ye who listen wit 
interrogatories at an absurdly early hour| credulity to the whispering of Fancy, &c., &e., 
next morning to Miss Manidrum senior, | &c.,” according to what is prefixed by way of 
thatthe freshness and roses belonged to a! text to this simple narrative, 
young Irish lady, who had only come into| “Madam,” I began, with trembling voice, 
my parish some two days before, and was| “I”— 
now residing with her cousins the Penguins.| “Madam! tome! It will be Mistress, or 
I fear me much that there was an awkward-| plain Goody, next! Sir!’ what’ are you 
ness in my manner, and tell-tale suffasion| dreaming of ?” 
about my cheeks, which must have gonenigh} “ Dreaming of!” I exclaimed, involun- 
to betraying what was within me. Yes,|tarily. “I aw in adream! Such beauty— 
Miss Manidrum said she was a new arrival,| such loveliness! O forgive me, I know not 
and would tarry in the parish for a month or} what I am saying.” And this time I made 
more. Miss Loo Moyle the name. straight for the ddor, and fléd away down 
I had not seen much of the Penguins| stairs, out of the house. “O ye,” I say again, 
hitherto; they being of that free-tongued,| with the late Doctor Samuel Johnson, “who 
irreverent’ class I have spoken of before.| listen with credulity to the whispers of 
But, should not the pastor know every mem-| Fancy,—who expect that Age will dissipate 
ber of the flock confided to his care? Was) the shyness of Youth,—attend to the history 
not such ignoring of the Penguins a grievous| of Hoblush, Prince of Abyssinia”’—I mean, 
dereliction of duty ? Why let feelings of pure| Curate of Saint Stylites ! 
personal convenience interfere with such| On the troubled hours that. followed I 
sacred functions? I must go at once; and! will not dwell now. I was distraught and 
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feverish. Like the unhappy owner of the! 


deceased dog known as Tray, I was sick : 
I was wretched. I was wasting away. I 
was under articles to appear that night at| 
the Misses Marjoram’s, for an evening party. | 
Be sure to bring the violoncello—Mrs, Hob- 
lush, I think they called it, Weak-minded 
joke, worthy of the dwindled souls from | 
which it emanated! How my soul loathed | 
that wretched Tomfoolery ! Why should my 
lot be, to go through the world linked to a 
coffin-shaped case? Man was surely made 
for other and more noble aims. 

“What shall we play to-night ?” said the 
elder Marjoram, greedily turning over the) 
ages of her music. “Shall we have Mozart, 

Bathoven, or Mendelssohn ?” 

I heard her, but heeded not. 

“Suppose we try that noble symphony of 
Mozart, which always sounds like Heaven !” 
she said, in one of those absurd fits of enthu- 
siasm, 

I looked at her vacantly, scarcely compre- 
hending the force of the remark, and then let 
my bow wander off upon the strings into a 
wild, unearthly chaunt, full of a despairing 
pathos, They listened in wrapt attention, | 
while I went on still discording the weird-} 
like strain—now high, now low—quivering, 
passionate, fluttering, stealing. I knew not 
what I played, and yet it had shape and form 
and measure; for there was that within me 
which should have vent at all risks. 

“ What is it?” said those who had been 
hearkening while I ge on for a very con-| 
siderable period. (I fancy I should have) 

one on thus the whole night long.) “What! 
is it?” they asked again, in hushed tones. 

I burst into a hoarse laugh. “ What 
would you say to an Irish tune? Ha, ha!) 
Hearken again.” Then I fell off at once into | 
this witching extemporization. “I'll play no| 
more to-night,” I said, at last. “My brain’s 
on fire ; I am unwell!” And so, laying 
down my bow without a word more, I passed 
softly from the room. I could not have 
borne that wretched drumming; it would 
have driven me mad. So I went forth, and) 
wandered up and down for hours about her | 
dwelling,—the Penguins’ dwelling. There 
was a light burning in the top window, I had 
a fearful cold and sore throat next morning, 
and could scarcely speak. 





My soul was languishing for her. I was 
being wasted with an internal fire. Somebody 
said there were two hectic spots on my) 
cheeks. Rector Blowers, coarse mortal, kept | 
making low, unfeeling jokes, as it seemed to 
me very unbecoming one of his cloth. But, for 
his grey hairs, as he knows full well, he} 
durst not so use me. What a change hae! 
been wrought on this poor bosom! My little 
ones, that is to say the children and orphans 
of the parish whom I used to catechise | 
sweetly of evenings in the chancel, when the} 
gorgeous sunset was shining in through the | 
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golden paue, are grown to be a positive 
nuisance—as unruly creatures as were 
ever gotten together. I tell them, sternly, 
they must mind what they are about,—no 
more of this fooling or it will be worse for 
them, and I send two off home whimpering. 
But, returning to my own homestead at 
noontide, there was Balm of Gilead waiting 
for me in a little pink tri-cornered note, 
which, I was told, had been sent from Pen- 
guinville. In the little tri-cornered note, it 
was hoped that Reverend Alfred Hoblush 
would come and drink tea that evening, and 
oblige mine sincerely, Alicia Penguin. 

Oblige mine sincerely! ay, five hundred 
times over ! So, that night, 1 arrayed myself 


|in my shining dress-coat with the stand-up 


collar and the beautiful Oxford vest, and set 
forth. Coarse Blowers wished to know “ was I 
going to a rendezvous ?” 


She was transcendently beautiful that night’; 
looking out on me as from a white cloud of 
floating muslin. The Penguins, I suppose, were 
present, It is unlikely they would leave her 
to entertain me alone; but, on that head, I 
cannot speak with certainty. At all events, 
I took notice of dusky outlines moving about, 
which, I ty 4 were Penguins. How 
musical was her voice—her speaking voice 
that is—flavoured daintily with ever so 
little of a juicy brogue! “Could I play?” she 
asked (the coffin was standing on end below 
in the hall). Come, let that big tea-chest o’ 
mine be brought in. Come, I must open that 
fiddle-kease and give them a tchune. That 
dainty brogue gave such a luscious sweet- 
ness to all she said! So the fiddle-kease 
was brought in and opened, and I sat down 
—in company, I believe, with a Penguin 
presiding at the pianoforte. 

“ How tenderly he holds it,” I heard her 
whisper. 

I played for her, something short and ex- 
ressive, into which I threw my whole soul. 
t evidently pleased her. 

“Do you know anything lively?” she 
asked, “ Ballymaloney Ora, or Planxty Mur- 
phy, or r 

“ No ! ” 
airs. 

“Where have ye been brought up?” she 
asked, contemptuously, I groaned. “ Where, 
indeed? Why had I not been grounded 
in Ballymalony, and the other lilts? I 
would borrow a book of Hibernian tunes 
and apply myself to that study. Stay,” I 
said, with extraordinary courage, “ you shall 
be my instructress, lovely Islander ! ” 

“Done!” she said, with a scream of laughter. 
“But I have another pupil to begin teaching 
of. Do you know Mr. Nairo?” 

I did not know the gentleman. 

“He will be here to-morrow or next day; 
and a fine, handsome fellow he is.” 

I felt a sharp, hot pang pass through me 
Who was this Nairo ? 


I knew none of those national 
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“ Wouldn’t ye like to know him now?” she 
said. 

“T had no particular desire,” I answered, 
in freezing tones. 

“Now, are you going to be jealous of the 
poor fellow before seeing him? ‘Then, I can 
tell you, I like him better than anybody I 
have ever seen yet.” 

I went home that night filled with a 
new trouble. “Who was this wretched Nairo 
that had come between me and my love? 
Cold, hollow-hearted woman! Why torture 
this faithful bosom? Nairo, What a name! 
Italian, doubtless: some fellow with jet, 
glossy moustaches and rings. A curled and 
oiled Assyrian bull, like the man in Maud, 
Pah! But let him beware—beware, I 
say! Lambs have been known to cast their 
skin and become lions! Nairo! indeed,— 
ha! ha! the (what was the Irish word ?) 
the spalpeen!—ha! ha! The spalpeen! 
Och! whilliloo!” I continued, starting up, 
with Hibernian associations crowding fast 
upon me, “will anybody tread upon the tail 
of my coat?” and I drew an imaginary gar- 
ment round the room triumphantly. Was not 
this the custom at the fair—her fair, her 
national fair! Ah, false, frail one—deluding 
enchantress! angel! devil! 

* Iwas with her day after day. I infested 
the house of the Penguins. I rushed unto her 
exultingly, one morning,—“I know it,” I 
said, “I have found it. Only listen to me,” 
_ straight played off for be Ballymalony 
ra, 


“Bravo!” she said. 


She was delighted. 
“Go on. 


Play like that, if you want me to 
like you! ‘You should have been born an 
Irishman. Nairo is an Irishman.” 

Ah! that accursed name ! Confusion on his 
banners wait! And yet I could take out 
letters of naturalisation—or stay, did not my 
grandfather’s cousin marry a lady whose step- 
father’s first wife had relatives in Cork4 
This must be looked into. 

Mr. Nairo was already arrived, she told 
me. He saw her every day. But, with 
my penetration, it was easy to know that this 
was but a blind: one of her little tricks for 
plaguing my loving heart. I have a secret 
feeling that I have grown to be beloved in 
turn, What a change has come over Alfred 
Hoblush, wrought all by her! We have 
sung together duetts, even airs, from that 
wicked, naughty opera, where she addresses | 
me with passion as Alfredo mio! and I| 
reciprocate with La Violetta mia! Im- 
proper, charming, bewitching music! What 
if I were her Alfredo really ? This struggle in 
my bosom must end. My flesh is all wasted 
away. I must speak or die. 


It was at the close of a beautiful evening in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, that a 
solitary visitor might have been observed 
pacing uneasily up and down the Penguins’ 
drawing-room. It was the unhappy Hob- 
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lush, who had sent up word begging to see 
Miss Loo for a few minutes in private. He 
had made up his mind to put the fatal 
question that morning. I hear her footstep ; 
she is coming,—my own, my sweet! Cour 
age, Hoblush ! 

I had it all off by heart. “Dear lady,” I 
said, “though knowing you but for a short 
space, I may say that period seems to be 
years. Your virtues, your perfections, are all 
familiar tome. I know that” 

“Come, none of your blarneying, Mr. 
Hoblush,” the dear girl answered ; “come 
to the point at once. What are ye driving 
at?” 

“Blarneying!” I said, with vehemence, 
“forbid it, Heaven! No, by Saint Kevin's 
Bed!”—I had been diligently reading up 
all the Hibernian traditions—*no, by Saint 
Keven’s Bed, I durst not.” 

“Be quick, then, Mr. Hoblush. I have to 
go out with Mr, Nairo.” 

My lip curled. “Mr. Nairo’s claims, I sup- 
pose, are paramount ?” 

“'They are,” she said, quietly. 

I regarded her fixedly for an instant. 
“ Go, false one!” I said. 

“What do you mean, sir?” she returned, 
rising. 

“ Ah, stay!” I said, frantically. “ Forgive 
me! I knew not what I said. Nay, you 
must hear me; I have been silent too long.” 
And, sinking on my knees, I poured out all 
my loves, hopes, and sorrows: how I had wor- 
— her, and every particle of dust or 
earth upon which she trod: how she was my 
pearl of Shiraz, my opal of great price, my 
Prince Regent, or Pitt diamond: how I was 
but a body, and she the soul; how she was 
my breath of life, my sustenance, my hope, 
my joy, my-—— 

The door was violently pushed open, and 
then came bounding in something shaggy— 
something panting. Two paws were on my 
shoulder in an instant; and there was a 
great black and white head and ivory jaws 
beside my cheek. I could have died at that 
moment, “Take him away!” I shrieked, 
feebly. 

“ Down, Nairo!” she said, with her hand- 
kerchief to her mouth. 

But the horrible Newfoundland brute kept 
on me still. His bark came as thunder to my 
ears, and then I was grovelling on the floor 
beneath him. ‘There was an icy suffusion on 
my brow. All I recollect afterwards, was his 
cold nose sniffing at my throat ; his two fiery 
eyes glaring at me, and his hot breath upon 
my cheeks, 

Yes, I saw more than that. I saw the 
cruel Irish maiden falling back on the sofa in 
convulsions of laughter. For all that, it 
nearly threw me into a fit, as might be ex- 
pected from my constitutional antipathy to 
ferocious aninals. 


Speaking now as a third party, I may 
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mention the fact, that the Reverend Alfred | 
Hoblush has exchanged his curacy for one 
in the west of England. But celum non 
animum mutant is the unalterable law. His 
spirits are utterly broken, and he is but the | 
wreck of his former self. 


NINE KINGS. 


Peruaps one of the greatest rarities to be 
found in the world is an anonymous monarch 
—a monarch shrouded in mystery—a monarch 
of great territorial importance who is feared, 
if not beloved, both by subjects and depend- 
ants—a monarch whose exile is voluntary 
from the land of his inheritance—a monarch 
whose income is princely, and whose state 
may be magnificent;—and yet a monarch who 
is careful not to be known as such beyond the 
narrow limits of his own family circle. If 
one monarch of this description is a marvel 
and a curiosity, how much greater is the 
wonder if we hear of a little, compact colony, 
of nearly a dozen royal eccentrics, united 
by the powerful bond of a common origin, 
and . common interest, living amongst: us 
in modest silence in the very centre of 
our) homes, and even condescending to 
break our bread and drink out of our wine- 
cup ‘without making any sign of their mys- 
terious fellowship, and their extraordinary 
importance ? 

sicrucians, secret poisoners, certain 
Freemasons, author of Waverley for a time, 
and Junius for eternity, have exerted this 
unusual self-command, and preserved this 
impenetrable incognito. Persian caliphs who 
wished to wander undisturbed about the 
streets of Bagdad for purposes of inspection ; 
Russian emperors who desired to learn the 
art of ship-building in an English dockyard; 
and other monarchs of a curious, vagabond, 
or knowledge-seeking turn; have, in their 
time, put on secrecy like a cloak, and thrown 
it off again. 

But these are singular and exceptional 
instances that stand prominently forward 
in the history of men of power. The rule 
is to find those whose position gives them 
importance, far from hiding the light of their 
dignity under a bushel, carefully trimming it, 
and holding it on high, multiplying its rays 
with all the iaids of science, sticking it on 
their chariots like a coat of arms, displaying 
it on their breastplates like an order of the 
garter or the legion of honour, and decorating 
the fronts of their mansions with it,.as with 
an escutcheon, or an illuminating star. And 
if the immediate and rightful possessors of 
this power have the modesty and self-denial 
to conceal their overwhelming greatness, how 
stands it with their relatives and depend- 
ants 1—How stands it with those peculiarly 
weak, but very human individuals who have 
the inexpressible felicity of beingiallowed to 
bask in the sunshine of the magnates’ favour | 
—of being allowed to sit at the feet of the 
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all-powerful Gamaliels ? Who-shall seal the 
mouths of such necessary but troublesome 
disciples, or prevent their indulging in the 
reflected importance which is to them as the 
breath of life ? 

And yet, in the face of all this, rising above 
the weakness of human nature, defying alike 
the babbling indiscretion of friends, relatives, 
and disciples, and the prying curiosity of 
a parliamentary committee, we have now 
amongst us—no man can or will tell us 
exactly where—a little band of kings of the 
extensive although distant territories of 
Hudson’s Bay. Nine of these curious kings 
are in existence, at this present time, 
who hide their autocratic power and privi- 
leges under the potams commercial-looking 
title of the. Hudson’s Bay Company.* Three 
of the nine -kings we have the pleasure 
of knowing, and they are, in most respects, 
like other human’ beings—the Earl of Sel- 
kirk, the Right Honourable Edward Ellice, 
and Mr. Edward Ellice, Junior, but the other 
six remain in a determined and impenetrable 
obscurity into which it is vain and useless to 
endeavour to penetrate. It is not because 
their origin is.a thing of yesterday, and their 
kingdom an insignificant plot of ground in a 
despised portion of the earth, that they are 
thus silent and retiring. They are the veri- 
table foot-prints of the merry monarch; the 

ossessors in perpetuity of Rupert’s Land—a 
and of between two and three millions of 
square miles ; they are the licensed holders of 
certain Indian territories between three and 
four millions of square miles, and they are 
the favoured tenantsof Vancouver's Island— 
a country as large as Scotland—at the very 
moderate rent of five shillings per annum, 
and with no rates. or taxes, Over all this 
extensive kingdom, containing fine harbours, 
mines of coal, iron, and the precious metals, 
with a favourable climate, a fertile soil, and 
the navigation of the Pacific, these nine kings 
(three known and six anonymous) have .abso- 
lute and undivided control, They are not 
checked by any annoying parliamentary inter- 
ference, they can make war or peace, impose 
taxes, seize and punish offenders without 
trial, keep the native races in any condition 
of ignorance and serfdom that they think 
proper, and use their large and fertile empire 
for nothing better than breeding wild beasts 
and vermin. ‘They are lords paramount over 
nearly the whole continent.of British North 
America, and their territory is twelve times 
the extent of Canada, and one-third larger 
than all Europe. 

Their origin is embodied in a charter of 
incorporation dated May the second, sixteen 
hundred and seventy, in the twenty-second 
year of King Charles the Second. The first 
monarchs of the Hudson’s Bay Territory 
were eighteen in number: Prince Rupert, 
Christopher Duke of Albermarle, William 
Earl of Craven, Henry Lord Arlington, 

: * See vol. viil., pp. 449-471. pte 
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Antony Lord Ashley, Sir John Robinson, | 
Sir Robert ‘Vyner, Sir Peter Calleton, Sir | 
Edward Hungerford, Sir Paul Kneele, Sir| 
John Griffith, Sir Philip Carteret, James| 
Hayes, John Kirke, Francis “Millington, 
William Prettyman, and John Fenn, Esquires, 
and John Portman, citizen and goldsmith. 
These were the first kings of Prince Rupert’s 
Land created by the merry monarch for the 
discovery Of a new passage into the South 
Sea, the finding of some trade for furs, mine- 
rals, and other considerable commodities, and | 
for the pee good. ‘The Indian Territories, 
which the present nine kings hold by licence, 


were obtained by act of parliament during| 


the last forty years; Vancouver's Islan 


was let to the same tenants at the highly| 


advantageous rent of five shillings per annum, 
about ten years ago. 

The charter conferred upon those original 
eighteen monarchs, “ the sole trade and com- 
merce of all those seas, straits, bays, rivers, 
lakes, creeks, and sounds, in whatsoever 


latitude ‘they shall be, that lie within. the} 
entrance of the straits commonly called | 


Hudson’s Straits, together with all the lands | 
and territories, coasts and confines of the 
seas, bays, lakes, rivers, creeks, and sounds 
aforesaid, that are not already actually pos- 


NINE KINGS, 





sessed by or granted to any of our subjects, 
or possessed by the subjects of any other 
Christian state.” “The grant is also extended 
*to all havens, ‘bays, creeks, rivers, lakes, 
and seas into which they shall find entrance 


or passage, by water or land, out of the ter- 
ritories, limits, or places aforesaid.” The only | dustry, a more beautiful country, a more 


reservation to all this liberality was “that 
these territories should henceforth bereckoned 
and reputed as one of our plantations or 
colonies in America, called Rupert’s Land, 
the Governor and Company [meaning the 
kings,] for the time being, to be true and 
absolute lords and proprietors of the same 
territory, holding it as of the manor of 
East Greenwich, and paying for it yearly 
two elks and two black beavers, whenso- 
ever and as often.as we, our;heirs and suc- 
cessors, shall’ happen’ to enter into the said 
countries, territories, and regions hereby 
granted.” 

The kingdom of the nine’ kings is covered 
with immense herds of buffaloes, red deer, 

and wild horses ;-and the country is admirably | 





adapted for the growth of hemp, flax, and 
corn, But the kings will not. produce, them- 
selves, nor allow others to do so, Their | 
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by their. majesties to import, free of duty, 
goods of the value of ten pounds for his 
own exclusive use. All other imports are 
subject to an ad valorem duty of twenty 
per cent, 

The nine kings have done little towards 
colonisation. In eighteen hundredand eleven, 
they granted to the Earl of Selkirk, one of 
their known number, one hundred and sixteen 
thousand square miles of land, with power to 
appoint governors, create courts of justice, 
and perform other. acts of sovereignty : all of 
which he did. A colony. of Scotch High- 
landers was founded, more asa fighting 
station to.keep off encroachers, than for the 
purposes of honest colonisation, The colony, 
aa might have been expected, dwindled down 
by degrees, cog of the Highlanders. pass- 
ing over into the ranks of the United 
States ; the rest are now hesitating, it would 
seem, whether to go over to Canadaor the 
Union. 

The nine kings do not. appear. to. be favour- 
ably affected towards settlers.of any kind, 
They delight in. representing their country 
as.a barren, inhospitable waste, unfit for the 
habitation. of civilised man. The nine kings 
are too modest and humble. Their own 
territorial governor, Sir George Simpson, 
although he made a very. different statement 
before a parliamentary committee, has re- 
corded in his book (An Overland Journey 
Round the World), that there is not upon 
the face of the earth a more favourable situa- 
tion for the employment of agricultural in- 


fertile soil, with more rich and varied produee, 
with greater beds of coal, or more navigable 
rivers and lakes, 

The vine kings have not done much for the 
unfortunate remnant of the aborigines. They 
have introduced the fire-water' to the red 
man in. most immoral and exterminating 
quantities; to say nothing of European 
diseases, and the cultivation of cannibalism, 
The native races have lost the use of their 
old weapons, the bow and the spear, and they 
are dependent upon the nine kings for guns 
and ammunition, which are supplied to them 
at most exorbitant rates of profit. When the 
hunters become old, or unfit for profitable 
employment, these en are denied to 
them, .and they are left to perish of starva- 
tion, or to eat each other. 

The commercial transactions of the nine 
kings with the debased natives, are conducted 





traflic outward is limited to skins: inward|in the most approved monarchical manner, 
to articles for their own use, or for barter/and upon the highest established model. of 
with the Indians. They possess the exclu-|dealing with the heathen. They carry the 
sive privilege of import and export, and will| principle of buying in the cheapest and 
not allow any ships but their own to enter| selling in the dearest market, to the utmost 
the bay. No British subject resident in| perfection, The savage man shows his infe- 
Rupert’s Land, the Indian Territories, or|riority to the white man, not only in his 
Vancouver’s Island, can buy or sell furs from | ignorance and heathen darkness, but in his 
or to anybody but the nine kings. Once! imperfect knowledge of values. The nine 
mM every year, any British subject, resident,| kings, taking advantage of their superior in- 
and not being a fur traflicker, is allowed! telligence, barter a coarse. knife that costs 
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sixpence, for three marten skins, worth, in 
London, five guineas; and for the skin of 
the Black Sea otter, value fifty guineas, they 
give in exchange about two shillings’ worth 
of goods. 

The standard of barter is the skin of a full- 
grown beaver, which is equal to four mink 
skins, three marten skins, two fox skins, and 
twelve musquash skins. An ordinary gun, 
costing twenty-two shillings, is bartered for 
twenty bear skins worth thirty-two pounds 
ten shillings, or sixty marten skins worth 
forty-six pounds ten shillings, or five silver 
fox skins worth fifty pounds, or twenty lynx 
skins worth twenty pounds, or twenty otter 
skins worth twenty-three pounds ten shil- 
lings. Half-a-dozen clay pipes, value one 
penny, a few glass beads, worth twopence, or 
a pint of watered rum, value fourpence, is 
exchanged for skins worth from one pound 
three shillings and sixpence to two pounds 
ten shillings. 

Their nine majesties seem to have more than 
the usual royal contempt for native life. The 
existence of an Indian was never yet put in 
competition with a beaver skin; and never, 
in any one of the many cases of murder have 
there been any steps taken to bring the mur- 
derers to justice, when they have happened 
to be bold and successful trapper-hunters, 
Hasty court-martials are sometimes held, 
and Indians are tried, convicted, and in- 
stantly executed by the hands of their 
civilised judges, for such shadowy crimes as 
being found near some horses with the sup- 
posed intention of stealing and riding off 
with them. 

The rule of the nine kings, when one of 
their servants is murdered, is simple and 
effective. The first Indian met, is sacri- 
ficed—blood for blood—without trial of 
any kind. The Governor Simpson (before 
quoted) lays it down, not as the traveller 
round the world, but in his official capacity, 
that “ whether in matters of life and death, or 
of petty theft, the rule retaliation is the only 
standard of equity which the tribes on this 
coast are capable of appreciating.” 

And yet the nine Sines got their licence 
for the Indian Territories granted in eighteen 
hundred and twenty-one, and renewed in 
eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, on the 
ground of promoting the moral and religious 
improvement of the debased and degraded 
red man. 

Latterly, the life of the nine kings has not 
been so peaceful and happy as for the last 
two hundred years during which they and 
their predecessors have held their extensive 
kingdom. Their original charter has been 
proved to be illegal—the merry monarch 
giving (in his usual light and agreeable 
manner), that which did not belong to him. 
Moreover, since his very liberal gift, they 
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have multiplied their territory tenfold. The 
Americans are very naturally making en- 
croachments upon such happy hunting- 
grounds, and it is scarcely the duty of Great 
Britain, although urged thereunto by the 
nine kings, to step forward and prevent 
them. 

A very pretty boundary quarrel is also 
raging with Canada, which, one day, if played 
with much longer by our colonial office, may 
ripen into an energetic stand-up contest on 
the part of the colony. The licence for the 
Indian Territories will expire on the thirtieth 
of May, eighteen hundred and fifty-nine— 
to be renewed or not, as the case may be— 
and Vancouver's Island, rented at five shil- 
lings per annum, is to be taken away for ever 
from the beneficial occupation of the present 
tenants, 

If & careless and a tardy government 
will not take any steps to break up this 
monopoly, the kingdom of Hudson’s Bay 
will be thrown down as a bone for con- 
tending Canadians and Americans, and per- 
haps Russians, to fight for. The nine kings— 
three known, and six unknown—must feel 
in a weak and tottering’ condition. Their 
princely revenue, composed of profits got 
from the heathen, and reaching twenty-five 
thousand per cent.; their happy hunting- 
grounds, their seas, bays, lakes, rivers, creeks, 
and havens, must be fading before them, 
like the melting scene of a dissolving view, 
and not two (millions) of elks, and two 
(millions) of black beavers, will ever bring 
them back again. It will be strange if such 
a band of monarchs can stand alike against 
publicity and annexation. They must 
surely die, 
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